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War Debts Again 


HE regime of War Debts, we have frequently been 
assured, is dead; but for four years it has obstinately 
refused to lie down, and in the last few weeks there has 
been a positive resurrection of interest. A fortnight ago 
Lord Samuel initiated a debate in the House of Lords with 
a frank advocacy of a resumption of payments by Great 
Britain to the United States—on a reduced scale, it is true, 
but on a scale sufficient to secure American acceptance, 
Several other peers supported Lord Samuel; and since 
then hardly a day has passed without an editorial in some 
newspaper, a rumour, or the denial of a rumour, of negotia- 
tions in progress, or a pronouncement by some weighty 
authority. The remarkable thing is not that interest has 
thus suddenly revived in a topic long dormant, but that 
every contribution to the discussion either asserts or tacitly 
and, perhaps, regretfully accepts the desirability of a 
resumption of payments. 

To those who remember the mood of injured irritation 
and frustration with which the whole question was regarded 
oe at the time of the final default four years ago, 
: Seater on of a change of mind must come as 
Die siae > : default, it is true, was never considered on 
eee: te the Atlantic to be either complete or per- 
ieee was the action of Congress, not of the British 
Sees — — brought the token payments to an end, 
a eae Note that announced the decision to make 
den oe em June 15, 1934, spoke of it as the “ suspen- 
‘i Soll mares until it becomes possible to discuss 
whe settlement of inter-governmental war debts 

reasonable prospect of agreement.” Have the inter- 





vening years brought any closer that prospect of agree- 
ment? In one respect it is very difficult to see any change. 
Neither British nor American public opinion has altered 
by more than a trifle the stand on principle which it took 
up four—or, for that matter, fourteen—years ago. It would 
be hard to find more than a handful of Englishmen who 
do not believe that the course we pursued from the Armis- 
tice to the default was justified on the highest moral 
grounds. The nation has in no sense a guilty conscience. 
On the other side of the Atlantic the tiny minority is of 
those who do not accept the moral justification of the 
case for payment in full. If those who coined the despic- 
able epithet of “ Uncle Shylock” thought to shame the 
American people into forgiveness of its debtors, they have 
completely failed. 

But if there has been no retreat in four years from the 
narrow and windy eminences of principle then occupied, 
there has been a distinct tendency to leave them, as it were, 
in permanent garrison and to descend to the broad plain 
of practical possibilities to tackle the problem once again. 
The change that has happened in four years is that either 
country, without yielding its pretensions, would, neverthe- 
less, now be glad to reach a practical compromise for the 
sake of finally burying, if not the debt itself, at least the 
problem of the debt. To the end of removing this irritating 
cbstacle to understanding between the two nations (and 
let no one make the cardinal mistake of underrating its 
irritant power, especially in the United States) most people 
in Great Britain would be willing to pay something more 
than the nothing they believe to be the only just figure, 
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while United States opinion seems ready to contemplate a 
lower figure than that which it considers rightly due. 

Many factors have combined to produce this concentra- 
tion on the practical issue. The long negotiations for a 
Trade Agreement have naturally turned minds in this direc- 
tion, though the negotiating Governments have from the 
start wisely decided not to complicate the already involved 
matiers of tariffs and trade with bargaining on the thorny 
subject of debts. The inter-connection, however; is obvious. 
So, too, is the effect which the fear of war has had on the 
British view. It is altogether too crude to represent Great 
Britain as thinking only of putting herself in a position to 
borrow again if need be, since it is clear that America’s 
decision, in a future war, to give or withhold financial aid 
to the other democracies will turn on issues far more 
momentous than whether they can produce the right num- 
ber of debt receipts. But the darkening shadow of war 
inevitably encourages like-minded nations to draw closer 
together and to remove such causes of mutual irritation as 
exist between them. 

The war debt problem is thus in effect rapidly being 
reduced to the practical one: How much? What is the 
highest figure within her financial capacity that Great 
Britain would be prepared to shoulder, and is this figure 
within bargaining reach of the lowest that America would 
be willing to accept? It is, perhaps, worth emphasising that 
this is the only question, since the ingenious chorus of 
those who claim to have found methods of painless pay- 
ment has struck up once again. Unless the novel method 
would create an additional volume of trade between the 
two countries (that is, additional American purchases of 
British goods and services) it is merely a way of ear- 
marking part of the flow of funds already passing across 
the exchanges. Thus the latest suggestion for payment by 
means of sterling travellers’ cheques to be sold to American 
tourists would, indeed, supply funds for payment, but only 
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Disunity 

N the direct road from Berlin to Moscow, and 

from Moscow to Prague, Poland is to-day, more 
than ever, in a key position on the map of Europe and 
the world. More than ever, the scheming diplomats of 
the Continent would like to know where, in their combina- 
tions, Poland stands. And more than ever, the answer 
is a cryptic one, not to be read in the external journey- 
ings of Colonel Beck, who was last week in Norway, and 
before that in Latvia, seeking associates for a policy that 
is neither pro-German nor pro-Russian so much as anti- 
League. The answer must be sought from the domestic 
stirrings of the uneasy Polish people. 

Eighteen troubled months have now elapsed since 
Colonel Adam Koc, under the terms of reference re- 
ceived from Marshal Smigly-Rydz, Inspector-General of 
the Forces, produced the “ Political-Ideological Declara- 
tion ” that was to have been the Magna Charta of Polish 
National Unity. The Declaration was based on the pre- 
dominance of the Roman Catholic faith, the doctrine of 
nationalism, and the glorification of the Army. All the 
forces of the nation were to be dedicated to the strength- 
ening of national defence and to raising the standards of 
Polish life. And, said Marshal Smigly-Rydz in his terms 
of reference, “the days of privilege are over.” 

This reference to privilege was the crux of the pro- 
gramme. In the nine years between the Pilsudski coup 
d état of May, 1926, and his death in May, 1935, the 
Legionnaires who fought with Pilsudski for the recovery 
of Polish independence obtained a commanding position 
in national affairs, which they consolidated under the 
new Constitution enacted just before Pilsudski’s death. 
They and their friends became “ the élite.” 
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at the expense of depriving the foreign exchange market of 
this source of demand for sterling. The effect on the pound 
sterling would be exactly the same as if payment were 
made by more orthodox means. The only practical basis 
for agreement is to consider how much could be trans- 
ferred by the normal methods of international exchange, 
And it may be added that though the history of financial 
events since 1934 shows that something could be paid 
without imposing intolerable strain upon the exchanges 
(save perhaps in exceptional years like 1931, for which 
exceptional provision could be made), it also shows that 
nothing like the very large sums contemplated by the 
Mellon-Baldwin Treaty could be paid. 

How much? If an honest attempt were made to answer 
this question, without any too Oriental eagerness to stake 
purely bargaining claims, it is not merely possible bu: 
highly probable that a settlement would be reached. The 
honest attempt would have to involve the abandonment of 
any belief on the British side that payments of the token 
order of magnitude would be acceptable. An offer of £3 
millions or £5 millions a year would be regarded in 
Washington, in 1938 as in 1934, as derisory. On the other 
hand, American opinion, if it is in earnest about wanting 
a settlement, will do well to abandon the attempt to main- 
tain any formal relationship with the inflated figures of 
1919, or even of 1925. Even with the entire remission of 
interest, the principal formally due can barely be reduced 
to £500 millions, and no British Government could 
promise to pay as much as that. 

The bargaining range is thus fairly clearly defined: £5 
millions a year is less than the Americans can accept; £25 
millions a year is more than we can offer. Somewhere 
between there is a figure on which both could agree. The 
opportunity may not be perfect for setting out on an 
intensive search for the golden mean; but it is never likely 
to be better. 


in Poland 


The nation received with a scepticism which has since 
been justified the statement about the days of privilege 
being over. The general reaction to the Declaration it- 
self was to wait and see, and, in the meantime, for many, 
perhaps the majority, to maintain an attitude of passive 
resistance to the governing regime. The Declaration, in 
fact, caused more stir within the governing regime than 
it did among the Opposition, and it was not long before 
Colonel Koc narrowly escaped a bomb attempt on his 
life, which was presumed to have been an “ inside job.” 
A few months later Colonel Koc retired into oblivion, and 
his Declaration has now been forgotten. The National 
Unity Camp which he created still exists, but its import- 
ance may be measured from the fact that Deputies be- 
longing to the Camp recently elected Colonel Slawek as 
Marshal of the Sejm and Colonel Slawek was the Camp's 
bitterest opponent within the regime. 

The Koc movement was thus killed by opposition from 
within and passive resistance from without, and no doubt 
President Moscicki and Marshal Smigly-Rydz are now 
sorry that they sponsored the movement and endorsed the 
Declaration. But responsibility for the failure was largely 
theirs, because the selection of Koc to “ organise” 
National Unity was a mistake, and their failure to put 
any real substance into the words about the days of privi- 
lege being over deprived the movement of its only 
chance of arousing any popular echo. 

The problem of Poland’s political future is thus sub- 
stantially where it was twelve years ago, after Pilsudski 
threw over the extremely democratic form of government 
which he and his followers felt had led only to chaos. 
It is true that since 1926 an oligarchy and an extensive 
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bureaucracy have grown up; but an oligarchy is only a 
transient form of government, and the true Pilsudskists, 
now well past middle age, are steadily dying off. What is 
to take their place? 

I: need hardly be doubted that, given another ten 
years of peace, Poland will gradually return to more de- 
mocratic forms of government—probably somewhere in 
between the extreme Liberalism of 1920-26 and the 
“ directed democracy” which was Pilsudski’s aim. Time 
may well show that the agonies and disunity (even within 
the governing regime) of the last three years were merely 
the birth pains of a new order which will evolve gradually. 
It is necessary to recall that, even under Pilsudski, Poland 
was never, in the Soviet or Fascist sense, a dictatorship. 
Pilsudski’s idea, during the period of transition, was a 
strong centralised Government, with a Cabinet of ex- 
perts, and himself as “the deciding factor.” He would 
never have tolerated the electoral system which was 
enacted soon after his death. It is, in fact, a flagrant 
violation of the last State document Pilsudski signed— 
the Constitution of April, 1935. 

There has been much talk since his death about a 
military dictatorship and totalitarianism, and it is pro- 
bable that Colonel Koc toyed with the idea of a totali- 
tarian system based on rubber-truncheons and bayonets 
—in short, a military-police State much as Germany, 
Italy and Russia now are. But the Poles would be about 
the most difficult people in the world to “ totalitarianise.” 
The police have been trying for years to teach and per- 
suade the inhabitants of Warsaw to cross the streets at 
inter-sections and to obey traffic lights, but the task now 
seems to have been given up as hopeless. If Warsaw had 
one-hundredth part of the motor vehicle traffic of Lon- 
don or New York, the number of accidents would be 
appalling. It is much the same in politics. They form a 
National Unity Camp and then each member of it has 
his own ideas about what national unity means. 

Both President Moscicki and Marshal Smigly-Rydz, 
during recent weeks, have disavowed any ideas about 
totalitarianism; nor was it, indeed, ever seriously thought 
that they would countenance such ideas in others. All the 
efforts of the leaders of the regime, with the President 
and the Marshal taking a prominent part, now seem to be 
directed towards improving relations with the peasants, 
who number—apart from the Ukrainians and other minori- 
ties—nearly 20 millions out of a population of 35 millions. 
The peasants’ spokesmen have so far been adamant in in- 
sisting that any understanding with the regime must be 
preceded by a promise to restore their political rights and 
by the return as a free man of M. Witos, a former Prime 
Minister and the President of the Populist Party, who fled 
to Czechoslovakia in 1930 when the principal Opposition 
leaders were “ purged.” M. Witos still has a sentence of 
two years’ imprisonment to serve. President Moscicki has 
recently been discussing with peasant representatives from 
Galicia the possibility of M. Witos returning to Poland, 
and it has been reported that an acceptable formula is now 
being sought. There are many who feel that politically M. 
Witos is a spent force; that he is simply being “ martyr- 
ised” by exile; and that—especially in such a time as the 
Present—he is more to be feared by the regime while in 
Czechoslovakia than he would be in Poland. If he would 
Promise to recognise and support the present Constitution 
it might be good politics to allow him to return and even 
'0 make him Minister of Agriculture or Minister of the 
Interior. But M. Witos himself probably realises that by 
teturning to Poland he would be conferring a favour on the 
Government rather than accepting one from them; and 
's terms may be stiffening in consequence. 

A beginning—or perhaps gesture would be a better 
word—towards the restoration of political rights to the 
masses has just been made by the enactment of new laws 
for elections to municipalities and communes, and it is 
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most likely that after the life of the present Parliament 
expires in 1940 a new and more liberal electoral system 
will be introduced. 

‘The peasants are strong to-day because they are united; 
and they are united because they are in Opposition. If they 
were asked to form a Government their unity would dis- 
appear almost overnight. There is no doubt that the 
peasants’ strike in Galicia last August, during which forty 
Or more lost their lives and several hundred were sent to 
gaol, made a deep impression on the Government; its 
effects can be seen in the subsequent economic legislation 
and agrarian reform. Under M. Poniatowski, the present 
Minister of Agriculture, land distribution has progressed 
faster in the last two years than it did in the previous ten; 
and the main efforts of the Government are now con- 
cerned with maintaining agricultural prices at the highest 
possible level and in promoting better living conditions 
among the peasantry. The latest step was the introduction 
of export premiums on grain and a processing tax on flour, 
the enactment of which may have been due in part to the 
rumours of another attempt by the peasants to “ starve the 
towns” this August—and on a national scale this time. 

An impressive demonstration of peasant solidarity and 
political consciousness was provided at a National Congress 
held in Cracow a few months ago, when nearly 1,000 dele- 
gates from all parts of Poland assembled. One of the 
resolutions then voted expressed grave dissatisfaction with 
the Government’s foreign policy, and reiterated what the 
peasants have resolved on many occasions in the past— 
namely, a foreign policy based on wholehearted friendship 
and co-operation with the democratic powers, including 
Czechoslovakia. 

The strongly pro-democratic sentiments of the masses 
have never, since May, 1926, been allowed to influence 
foreign policy, but this situation did not cause much 
concern while Pilsudski was in charge of affairs. The 
masses knew where he stood; they had full confidence in 
his judgment; and they knew he would never be over- 
whelmed by fear of Germany. They have not the same 
confidence in Colonel Beck, who has been foreign Minis- 
ter since 1932, and whose influence on foreign policy 
since Pilsudski’s death has probably been decisive. As 
the “guardian of Pilsudski’s testament ”—aithough no 
written testament has ever been known to exist—Colonel 
Beck appears to have considered himself above public 
opinion, and even above influential opinion within the 
regime. But his views about the League, his coldness 
towards France, his handling of the Danzig question, his 
extreme reticence and general air of mystery, have done 
nothing to win him the esteem of the masses; nor is 
Polish-German “ friendship” regarded by them as any- 
thing but a temporary expedient. Good neighbourly re- 
lations with Germany are, of course, acceptable, but not 
at the cost of weakening Polish ties with Paris and 
London. It would be wrong to assume that public opinion 
would not assert itself decisively in the event of a war in 
which France and England—and perhaps eventually the 
United States—became engaged. 

It would, indeed, be wrong to make any too rigid 
assumptions about Polish foreign policy in future contin- 
gencies. Wedged between the two military giants of 
Europe, Poland is necessarily an opportunist. Her pri- 
mary instinct is self-preservation; and the methods must 
be changed with the changing identity of the major 
menace. But even beyond this inevitable waiting upon 
others, there is, in foreign affairs as in domestic, the un- 
easy equilibrium between those who are in office but 
not in unlimited power, and those who, without being in 
office, speak for the ultimate forces of the nation. In any 
future war Poland will do her utmost to be neutral. In 
whose interest she will be neutral is not decided. It may 
very well be that events, rather than Polish wishes, will 


decide it. 
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Sanctuary 


HIS week representatives of more than 30 nations, 
including the United States, have met in London to 
consider ways and means of assisting refugees from Ger- 
many and Austria. They have taken up the problem where 
it was left last month at Evian, after a conference called 
hurriedly together by President Roosevelt, when it seemed 
evident that the thousands put to flight from Austria since 
the Anschluss bade fair to break down the loose-knit struc- 
ture of aid to refugees built up by the League of Nations, 
and by private organisations, and governments in the 
years since the war. Once more the resources of statecraft 
are to be tried and tested by one of the saddest by-pro- 
ducts of contemporary political and economic systems. 
Lord Winterton has been appointed permanent President 
and Mr George Rublee, an American lawyer, Director of 
the inter-Governmental Committee, whose terms of refer- 
ence are broad and whose aims are of the essence of 
humanitarianism. 

The problem of refugees is not new. Since exclusive 
nationalism became the dominant note in Europe’s politics 
millions of unhappy fugitives have sought new homes in 
foreign lands. The disintegration of the Turkish Empire 
and the clash of rising nations in the Balkans set up waves 
of migration in the generation before the war. The begin- 
ning of the mass flight of Jews from Russia can be dated 
even earlier, in 1882. But the aftermath of war swelled 
these movements to a new magnitude. In Russia, the Bol- 
shevik revolution, the succeeding civil war and the dread 
accompaniment of famine drove upwards of a million 
refugees westwards to Poland, Germany and the Baltic, 
southwards to Roumania, Constantinople and beyond, and 
eastwards to Manchuria and China. In the Balkans, the 
wars of 1912, 1913 and 1914-18, and the defeat of advanc- 
ing Greece at the hands of Turkey in 1922, threw frontiers 
into the melting pot, and brought Greeks and Bulgarians 
back to their nominal homeland seeking refuge. In Italy, 
political persecution began in 1923, and some 10,000 
political refugees have since sought shelter, aid and employ- 
ment abroad. In Germany, the gospel of racism and politi- 
cal hatred was enthroned five years ago, and more than 
150,000 migrants have come to foreign countries for help. 

The sad record of the post-war treks of the homeless 
and stateless of Europe is set out in the latest publication 
of Chatham House.* Sir John Hope Simpson shows with 
dreadful clarity how “ the existence of refugees is a symp- 
tom of the disappearance of economic and _ political 
liberalism.” Refugees are the consequence of closed and 
authoritarian economies. The nationalism which perse- 
cutes and expels them in one country denies them freedom 
of entry across the frontiers of others. They are the pro- 
ducts of the pressure of population upon national resources 
deliberately brought about by restrictions upon inter- 
national commerce. At bottom “ the problem of refugees 
is the problem of economic and political adjustment.” 

This week’s meeting in the Locarno Room at the 
Foreign Oftice cannot hope to solve the refugee problem 
in the only complete way by removing its causes. The Com- 
mittee’s terms of reference do not include the task of 
setting right a disjointed world. A great deal can be 
done, however, and has been done in the troubled years 
since 1918, to ease the distress of the migrants, and to 
overcome the difficulties of the communities in which they 
have sought asylum, by international co-operation, gene- 
rosity and good sense. Indeed, it could almost be said that 


* « Refugees.” By Sir John Hope Simpson. Royal Institut 
of International Affairs. 229 — oo a oyal Institute 
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the problem embraced by fugitive Russians, Greeks. Bul- 
garians, Armenians, Italians and even Germans had been 
virtually solved in fact or im posse—apart from the tragic 
Russians in Harbin, Shanghai and Tientsin—when the 
flight from Austria heralded a new exodus impelled by 
rising anti-Semitism, blocked by the same savage senti- 
ment in possible fields of migration, and exacerbated by 
the virtual confiscation by the Reich of Jewish property. 
At least, in Sir John Hope Simpson’s words “ on a broad 
view it may be said that the existing refugee population, 
with one major exception, the Russians in the Far East. is 
now distributed where final absorption could take place.” 
And international Jewry were confident—before the events 
of this year betokened a new threat, not only to 350,000 
Jews in Germany and 191,000 in Austria, but also to five 
million Jews in Hungary, Poland, Roumania and 
Lithuania—that they could save their persecuted fellows 
from dying in the wilderness. 

How has the refugee problem been tackled so far? 
Broadly, the difficulties which confronted the League, 
governments and private bodies in the case of the Russians, 
Armenians and Germans, as they now confront the Lon- 
don Conference, were three: a refugee is an alien without 
a legal status or the shield and support of a protecting 
government; he commonly lacks food, clothing and 
shelter; and he needs a method of earning his living for 
the future. The first of these problems, legal and political 
status, has been the field in which the League of Nations 
has assumed some responsibility, though the last word 
has lain with the sovereign states themselves. The prob- 
lems of relief and settkement have been largely left to 
private enterprise and philanthropic finance. 


In 1921, Dr Nansen was appointed League High Com- 
missioner for Russian Refugees; and the scope of the 
Nansen Office was afterwards widened to _ include 
Armenians, Assyrians, Assyro-Chaldeans, and Saarlanders. 
In 1933, a similar Commission, under, first Mr James 
Macdonald, and later, in 1936, Sir Neill Malcolm, was 
set up to deal with German refugees. The work of these 
bodies was mainly to secure international agreements for 
the legal protection of those under their care, and to assist 
in the co-ordination of relief and settlement. In 1922, the 
so-called Nansen passport gave some degree of legal status 
to fugitive Russians, and in 1927 a similar “ stateless ” 
document was proposed for refugees not under the Nansen 
Office, and actually granted in 1936 to refugee Germans. 
By agreement a status of refugeedom was evolved and 
defined. Both the Nansen Office and the Commission for 
German refugees are due to lapse shortly, but the con- 
tinuance of their functions in some way was agreed by 
the League Council in May. 


Clearly, the League’s mission as guide, philosopher and 
friend must ultimately be dependent upon the readiness of 
private organisations to relieve and assist refugees and, 
still more in the long run, upon the willingness of govern- 
ments to receive and recognise refugees, to grant them 
asylum, legal rights and permission to work. The League's 
responsibility can only be temporary. Voluntary bodies, 
and notably to the everlasting credit of their country, 
Americans, have done their relief work nobly; the Jews 
of the free world have shown their unfailing generosity 
towards their persecuted brethren; and the countries con- 
spicuously exposed to refugee migration, such as France, 
Holland, Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and Palestine have 
responded with varying degrees of generosity to the calls 
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made upon them. The liberal traditions of France have 
combined with her need for man-power in mine and fac- 
tory to afford a home to 190,000 refugees, congregated for 
the most part in large Cities, in Paris, Marseilles and 
Lyons, and now including close upon 100,000 Russians 
and, temporarily, some 30,000 Spaniards. Jugoslavia has 
hospitably received 28,000 Russians, while in Czechoslo- 
vakia the Action Russe, until it ended in 1929, gave aid 
and education to over 10,000 Russians. Among its 282,000 
immigrants since 1920, Palestine has received some 30,000 
German refugees; their settlement has been well planned 
and organised; but fears for the country’s absorptive capa- 
city and political troubles have set a strict limit to the 
numbers Palestine may welcome annually. Only in the 
Far East, where thousands of Russians are working as 
labourers—when they can get the work—at half the wages 
paid to Japanese, while their women walk the streets, has 
the problem been wholly unsolved. 

The only final end to the problem of refugeedom is 
naturalisation and absorption; France has gained artisans; 
Holland has gained traders. The refugees of to-day, like 
the Flemings and Huguenots of the past, have contribu- 
tions to make to the life of their new countries. Much of 
the greatness of the United States is historically based upon 
the talent and enterprise of refugees. 

But absorption and assimilation are so slow and diffi- 
cult that they could barely cope with the scale of the 
refugee problem as it stood before the Anschluss. Even 
liberal France warns that she has reached the limit; and 


August the 


HIS is the season when the thoughts and feet of 
British citizens turn towards other sea coasts than 
those of Bohemia. But the preoccupations of modern 
Bohemia are responsible for dragging at least their thoughts 
back to graver matters than holiday-making. We may be 
forgiven if, in the first days of August, we recall a sunny 
Bank Holiday week-end twenty-four years ago; and what 
came of it at last. We have no desire to crab the holiday 
spirit; but we feel inclined to break a lance with those who 
talk airily of “the end of the season,” the dog days, and 
the general uneventfulness of August. For us, as for General 
Staffs and munitions works and the Foreign Office and 
the fighting Services and all the cables and wireless in the 
world, August is a horrid, an incalculably eventful month. 
Consider the counts in the indictment of August since 
1914. Of sheer and wilful ominousness it has been quite as 
guilty as any other month, and regularly. The landing at 
Suvla Bay and the taking of a National Register occurred 
in August, 1915. In the same month of 1916 Italy declared 
war on Germany, Roumania on Austria-Hungary, Germany 
on Roumania, and Turkey on Roumania; and Field Marshal 
von Hindenburg became Chief of the German General 
Staff. Next August, Roumania collapsed, China entered 
the war against Germany, the first battle of Ypres opened, 
and—causing other casualties—the U.S. Senate adopted 
the Constitutional Amendment which boosted bootlegging 
- raised the status of gangsters. In August of 1918, apart 
fom the German defeat on the Western Front, the Allies 
(including the United States) recognised Czechoslovakia as 
an allied nation, and British troops landed at Archangel 
and Vladivostok, while the British Government issued its 
simultaneous Declaration to the Russian Peoples abjuring 
“ny intention of intervening in Russian politics. 
o first August of Peace brought nothing more exciting 
2 n the collapse of Béla Kun’s Communist regime in 
eee a British battle or two with the Bolsheviks in 
"Ssia, the Occupation of Hungary by the Roumanian army, 
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vested professional interesis in Britain are not disposed 
to be generous. The dimensions of the problem to come 
threaten to swamp the agencies which have so far spread 
the waters of migration relatively smoothly over new lands. 
One held has been practically untouched so far; that is, 
colonisation—except where refugees have been merged with 
existing schemes as in Palestine and Argentina. South 
America, North Africa, Australia, New Zealand, Mada- 
gascar, Kenya, the New Hebrides, and Angola have been 
Suggested for settlement. But, since the cost of settling a 
family in a new land runs close to £1,000, there are 
Clearly financial burdens to be borne as the basis of any 
extended scheme of settlement. Mass migration is imprac- 
ticable, but planned infiltration adequately financed is 
Clearly feasible; and the rights of Imperial Powers like 
Britain and France spell duties and responsibilities also. 
Responsibility lies heaviest upon the persecuting powers, 
and more heavily than ever upon Germany for her sudden 
expulsion of Jews this year without the wherewithal to make 
their way in the world. Private charity cannot cope with 
the new flood of fugitives. The nations must come together 
to check the flow by persuasion and argument; to canalise 
it by organised migration; and to run it to fruitful purpose 
by generous absorption and schemes of settlement. The 
rich and the powerful among the nations have a matchless 
Opportunity to show that they have some element of those 
other qualities of mercy and charity which alone can 
truly authorise them to call themselves Great Powers in 
the world. 


Inauspicious 


proclamation of the Weimar Republic by the German 
National Assembly, and the first blows of the “ Geddes 
axe ” at the root of the Ministerial trees in Whitehall. As 
for August of 1920, the Straits were internationalised, 
Smyrna was given to Greece as an airy gesture (which 
brought a war a year or two later), the Habsburg Monarchy 
was split up, the first Little Entente alliance was signed, 
and the Polish army, with the help of General Weygand, 
routed the Russians in the Battle of Warsaw. By 1921, 
August had become quite humdrum: the United States 
convoked the Washington Conference on disarmament, 
the Spaniards were defeated in Morocco, the British Gov- 
ernment’s offer for the Irish settlement was published, De 
Valera refused it, and the United States signed separate 
Treaties of Peace with Austria, Germany and Hungary. 

August of 1922 began in grand style: the Balfour Note 
on reparations and debts went off on the Ist; civil war 
broke out in Italy on the 4th; the British Air Force was 
expanded by 500 machines for only £2,000,000 (O tem- 
pora'); Britain ratified the Washington Treaties; an Allied 
conference on reparations and the proposed moratorium 
opened in London, while the mark shot downwards; the 
Bradbury Committee went to Berlin for the Reparations 
Commission; General Sun Yat-Sen, after his defeat in 
China, escaped on a British gunboat; British Orders-in- 
Council established a Government in Palestine; the Presi- 
dent of the Dail died; Michael Collins (then head of the 
Irish Free State Government) was killed by irregulars in 
County Cork; and the Greek Army was annihilated in Asia 
Minor. That was an August, that was! 

The next was milder, for only the bombardment of 
Corfu by the Italians took place, the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance lapsed, the mark fell to 36,000,000 to the &, 
President Harding died, and Mr de Valera was arrested. 
In the dog-days of 1924 came the arrest of J. R. Campbell 
—destined soon to bring down the first Labour Govern- 
ment—the Dawes Agreement with Germany, the Ruhr 
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evacuation, and the outbreak of passive resistance by 
Swarajists in India. By comparison, August of 1925 was 
homely: nothing much, beyond the French war in the 
Jebel Druse, the seizure of power in China by an army 
commandant named Chiang Kai-shek, and a debt settle- 
ment or two. So in 1926, apart from Mexico falling under 
a Papal interdict over the Church dispute, a revolution in 
Greece oversetting General Pangalos, and large-scale mili- 
tary operations in China, all was calm and bright. 

But in 1927 August got into its ominous stride again. 
The Conference on Naval Limitation collapsed, Sacco- 
Vanzetti demonstrations and bombs blew up all over the 
world, Fianna Fail decided to co-operate in the Irish Dail, 
and Lord Cecil resigned from the Cabinet over the 
Government’s attitude to disarmament. By 1928 August 
was going full pelt: it began with Mr Baldwin’s pledge not 
to introduce protection or taxes on food, warmed up with 
the death from wounds in the Jugoslav Lower House of M. 
Raditch, the Croat leader, and careered on to Venizelos’s 
victory in Greece, and the signing of the Kellogg Pact in 
Paris. This was only the prelude to August of 1929, when 
the Hague Conference evoked Mr Snowden’s famous gibe 
of “ grotesque et ridicule” at the French; the Reparations 
Agreement was signed; massacres of Jews broke out in 
Palestine; and the Anglo-Egyptian settlement was framed. 
August of 1930 was the last of the calm post-war dog- 
days: Sir Otto Niemeyer heralded the world economic 
blizzard by telling the Australian Loan Council to 
economise; a revolution racked Peru, and murderous 
assaults broke out in India. 

Summer fireworks went up again in August of 1931. On 
the Ist the Bank of England borrowed the £50 millions 
loan from France and the United States to buttress 
sterling; and they wound up that entrée with a sweet, on 
the 28th, of another £80 millions from the same two 
lenders. On the ominous fourth Germany imposed ex- 
change control; on the 8th the Bank of England invited 
Prime Minister MacDonald to stablish British finances; 
on the inauspicious 13th the Cabinet coolly decided to 
balance the Budget; on the 17th the Japanese Government 
issued their ominous statement on the murder of Captain 
Nakamura in China; on the 18th the Layton-Wiggin 
Report recommending a_ short-term moratorium for 
Germany appeared; on the 19th Count Bethlen resigned 
the Premiership of Hungary after eleven years; on the 
22nd came the British Cabinet split over a cut in unem- 
ployment benefits; on the 23rd the King returned to 
town; on the 24th the Cabinet resigned and Mr 
Ramsay MacDonald became first leader of the National 


Topics of 


The State of Trade.—A few hours before 
Members dispersed for their holidays on July 29th, the 
Commons briefly debated the immediate prospects for 
British commerce and industry. For the Labour Party, 
Mr Alexander did well to emphasise the fact that, 
although the outlook was not so gloomy as it had seemed 
a month before, the existence of a sharp recession was 
unmistakable ; there was no convincing evidence that the 
downward plunge which began last autumn had been 
finally arrested. It was many months before the Govern- 
ment was compelled by the precipitous nature of the 
decline, reflected in mounting unemployment and falling 
trade, to recognise the existence of depression. While 
Mr Stanley was quite justified in his reply to Mr Alexander 
in laying stress upon the more encouraging factors which 
have recently emerged, such as the slackening rate of 
increase in the adverse balance of trade and greater 
optimism in business circles in this country and in the 
United States, his concentration upon optimistic signs 
suggested that the Government was still hopeful of being 
absolved by the course of events from the necessity of 
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Government, with Labour in opposition. Not a bad 
August bag. 

And what shall we say of those other Augusts since 
then: of ’32, when the Ottawa Agreements were con- 
cluded, with the £ at $3.60, and the Reichstag meeting 
under a Communist woman Speaker? Of ’33, when the 
international loan was made to Austria, and Britain and 
France protested to Nazi Germany on the activities of 
Nazis in Austria? Of ’34, when Hindenburg died in favour 
of Hitler, a German plebiscite was held, and Mussolini 
met his friend Schuschnigg at Florence? Of °35, when 
Italian men and matériel de guerre were crowding through 
the Suez Canal towards Ethiopia, when the League Council 
were being twisted by dissension over prevention of war, 
and when unhappy Austria was again in Nazi toils? Of 
°36, when war in Spain, barely a fortnight old, was stil] 
capable of being throttled by Britain and France; when the 
Treaty with Egypt was concluded; and when Palestine was 
racked again? Finally, of last August, when yet another 
undeclared war declared itself in the Far East, when sub- 
marine piracy broke out in the Mediterranean and caused 
the Nyon Agreement, when Mr Chamberlain penned his 
first billet doux to Signor Mussolini, when France suffered 
another politico-economic crisis, when Portugal broke off 
diplomatic relations with Czechoslovakia, when the Iraqi 
Chief of the General Staff was assassinated, and the 
British Ambassador to China and his staff were bombed 
and machine-gunned by Japanese aeroplanes? 

Well, there is the tale of Augusts since 1914. It is 
scarcely a sedative; and the current month has opened with 
news of hectic fortifications on at least five European fron- 
tiers, with another war or rumour of war in the East, 
with energetic Air Raids Precautions, thunder clouds 
filling and looming over Central Europe, and the 
gloomy tinge of economic depression beginning to spread 
over our domestic landscape. Nevertheless, when we look 
back and contemplate what we have already survived, we 
feel that we can still hope to live, rather than die, by 
accident. August the ominous may, like the Fat Boy, try 
to make our flesh creep, to become August the ’orrible. 
But, whether stuck at our posts in London, or, like Rupert 
Brooke’s “ ordinary young man” in Auguss of 1914, sail- 
ing beyond war’s alarums and the ambit of Fleet Street, 
we shall refuse to be discountenanced by bogys, come they 
never so thick. For August, that brings the omens, recruits 
the nervous energy to dispel them. We may yet find our- 
selves shooting the annual rapids once more with accus- 
tomed adroitness and sliding into the smoother waters of 
another season of mists. 


the Week 


drafting that policy for recession which has been con- 
spicuously lacking from their programme during the 
past Session. Mr Alexander called for more vigorous 
action towards the freeing of world trade, but the 
information he sought about the Anglo-American Trade 
negotiations, which have still reached no conclusion, was 
not forthcoming. 


* * * 


Earlier in the day, Mr Chamberlain had denied that 
we were on the edge of a slump and disclaimed powers 
of “wizardry” sufficient to find new industries for 
Lancashire during the Parliamentary recess. No one 
expects any Government to perform miracles. But, in the 
present situation, when no concrete evidence has so far 
appeared to bear out the slightly better tone of business 
sentiment or the recent rally in Wall Street, and when 
depression has reached crisis dimensions in certain textile 
districts, the proper policy is surely to hope for the best 
and prepare for the worst. Public works may have bee? 
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put out of court by the prior claims of re-armament; but 
this particular Government, without loving public works, 
have always been ready to take credit for the improvement 
of the recovery years. If that improvement was the result 
of policy—and of policy other than public works—why 
cannot some of the policies, notably cheap money, be 
tried again ? 


* * * 


Promotion in the Services.—Mr Hore-Belisha is 
evidently not allowing the dragging survival of the Sandys 
affair to obstruct the progress of Army reform. The main 
changes of the past year or two have been directed towards 
the reorganisation of the Army to meet new tactical and 
strategic needs and towards improving the conditions of life 
and work for the men in the ranks. Now it is the officers’ 
turn. Hitherto the profession of arms has had two outstand- 
ing disabilities. It has been very difficult for the young man 
without means to gain entry to the cadet colleges. And 
promotion has been very slow, carrying with it, for rich 
and poor alike, long years of subordinate duties, and for 
the poor a painful struggle to make ends meet. The 
matter has now become urgent, since it is no longer enough 
to rely on the supply of gilded youths, who rarely possess 
the talents for coping with the ever more complex problems 
of a modern army; and even this source of supply has 
shown signs of drying up. The new reforms consequently 
provide for increased and more numerous scholarships to 
Sandhurst and Woolwich, for more rapid and more certain 
promotion in the lower ranks, and for earlier and more 
selective retirement in the upper ranks. There are also 
small but welcome adjustments of pay. Similar reforms 
are also being introduced into the Navy and the R.A.F.— 
mutatis mutandis, since these services have not suffered so 
severely from some of the disabilities of the Army. It need 
hardly be said that reforms such as these are very welcome. 
Nobody in Britain would like to see the reproduction in 
this country of conditions such as prevailed in pre-war 
Germany and, to a lesser extent, in France, when an unfor- 
tunately large share of the talent of the country was 
automatically diverted to the services. But if we are to 
have fighting services they must have good officers, and it 
is foolish in the extreme to limit the range of selection to 
such an extent that the able are prevented or dissuaded 
from offering their services. The carriére ouverte aux 
talents, is, of course, a democratic principle, and an in- 
Crease in the democratic nature as well as in the compe- 
tence of the officers’ corps can be expected from the re- 
forms begun (but, we hope, not ended) last week. That 
will not be the least of their advantages. 


* + * 
Another War Scare ?—People in many countries 


held their breath on Bank Holiday when it became known 
that fighting on a large scale—in which tanks, aircraft 


and heavy artillery were employed by both sides— 
broke out last Saturday and Sunday between Russian 
and Japanese troops in the border country where Korea, 
Manchukuo and the Soviet’s Siberian Maritime Pro- 
vince meet, south of Vladivostok. For some weeks a 
dispute had been raging, accompanied by strong diplo- 
matic action in each capital by the other—suspended 
since July 20th—about a hill near Changkufeng, to 
which both laid claim. Sporadic sniping and sorties 
took place, until one night the troops of General Bliicher’s 
Far Eastern Command seized the hill. They were later 
dislodged by Japanese troops; but last week-end the 
Russians seem to have resumed fighting. Reports differ 
on the engagements and their results, but it appears that 
the Russians have retired once more. Meanwhile, the 
Japanese Foreign Minister and Defence Chiefs have 
met, and the official spokesmen in Tokyo have made it 
plain that Japan does not want a war with Russia at a 
time when Japan’s armies are hundreds of miles up- 
country in China, pressing on to Hankow, and when the 
scale of Chinese operations may be greatly enlarged. It 
is not generally known that Japan’s crack generals and 
troops have not been in China at all during the last year 
of hostilities. They have been holding the Manchukuo- 
Russian frontier in wartime strength, for any emer- 
gency. How wise this was, even at the cost of defeats 
and disappointments in China, can now be gauged. 
General Blicher may have wanted to help China by 
creating a diversion of Japan’s energies ; or to embarrass 
M. Stalin by losing a battle to Japan; or to become 
dictatorial nominee of a Far Eastern Soviet legion that, 
in defiance of Moscow, defeated Japan’s forces. The 
Japanese have wisely offered a truce, leaving the hill in a 
demilitarised zone; and we believe the Moscow authorities’ 
statement that they do not see why a war should result. 
For, if it did, the temptation of Europe’s dictators to fish 
in the Soviet’s troubled waters—indeed, perhaps to poach 
in her European Slavonic preserves—might at the present 
moment prove irresistible. 


* * * 


Germany and Czechoslovakia.—While Lord 
Runciman’s arrival in Prague on Wednesday was marked 
by evident Czechoslovak sympathy, relations between 
the Sudeten German Party and the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment have taken a turn for the worse. This is partly due 
to a sharp outbreak of intransigence in the party, following 
Herr Konrad Henlein’s words and activities on the plat- 
form with Herr Hitler at the rally of Germans trom 
outside Germany held at Breslau at the end of last week. 
On that occasion Herr Hitler allowed himself the petty 
triumph of ostentatiously turning his back on the Czecho- 
slovak flag. Herr Henlein then again demanded, on 
foreign soil, for his party the right to be a part of the 
National Socialist movement in another country. 
Secondly, however, the German military authorities have 
suddenly displayed a frenzy of warlike preparations. 
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The former Austrian-Czechoslovak frontier, from near 
Bratislava up to Bavaria, is reported as being denuded of 
Austro-German peasants; whole villages as having been 
razed to the ground for aerodromes and artillery emplace- 
ments; and every available road and railway, together 
with vehicles, as having been virtually commandeered. 
In the old Reich, the Rhineland is being rapidly rein- 
forced with new defence works, largely by Austrian and 
other labour; and hundreds of thousands of labourers 
are said to have been rushed up there in the last fortnight. 
The region and its highways are being closely patrolled 
and controlled. All Reich officials have been warned to 
be back from holiday by August 15th, and the harvest 
is officially to be garnered by the 16th. Clearly, if such 
important news is made freely available to the outside 
world, Germany thereby hopes to achieve something; 
but what ? Premonitions in Prague ? Panic in Paris ? 
Or largesse in London ? Perhaps Germany hopes to 
frighten the British Government, now that Parliament 
has risen, into paying away Czechoslovak integrity as 
another instalment for a peace wearing thin. 


* * * 


Meanwhile, M. Hodza has emphasised that the Draft 
of the Nationalities Statute is still open to discussion, 
both within the Coalition and by the Sudeten German 
Party; and the Government reiterated on Monday, after 
the Parliament had reassembled and been prorogued, 
their will to accord all concessions which did not imperil 
the integrity of the State or democratic rights. Lord 
Runciman’s task as “‘ adviser and mediator ” will therefore 
be easy in the realm of language rights, and virtually 
impossible in the realm of ideology; for he has to reconcile 
antitheses, to try and bring an autonomous Nazi policy 
and world-outlook into conformity, in one and the same 
State, with a democracy of nationalities. On August Ist, 
for example, the Henlein Party published a demand for 
recognition of minorities as bodies corporate, presided 
over by a speaker with the power to veto almost every 
act of the State Administration. This kind of demand, 
like that for totalitarian powers over Jews and Sudeten 
German Social-democrats, shows that worlds lie between 
reasonable national questions and National Socialist 
claims. 


Disturbances in Burma.— For a number of years 
Burma has shared the restlessness of an India with which 
she was yoked for a century before the grant of self- 
government sent these two unequally matched Asiatic 
countries on their separate roads towards the attainment 
of full Dominion status. This unrest is fully explained by 
the severity of the mental, political and economic revolu- 
tion through which India and Burma are passing. But this 
social condition makes any community inflammable; and 
the Burmese tinder has unhappily been set alight, during 
the last few days, by what seems to have been a casual 
spark. The trouble began at Rangoon on July 26th with 
a fight between Muslims and Buddhist monks on account 
of a book, published by a Muslim, which the Buddhists 
denounced as insulting their religion. To judge by the 
author’s name, he was Burmese, like his assailants; but 
most Muslims in Burma belong to the local Indian colony 
—which in practice has always been virtually a foreign 
element in the country, notwithstanding its long association 
with the British Indian Empire. On this account, a conflict 
which started as a clash of religions immediately took on 
a racial aspect and threatened to develop into a general 
assault by the Burmans upon the Indians in their midst. 
In Rangoon, where the disorders continued for several 
days, the toll amounted to about fifty deaths and nearly 
400 hospital cases. Moreover, the conflagration took the 
road to Mandalay, in Upper Burma; and a detachment of 
British troops had to be sent there. Happily the flames 
seem now to be dying down, and moderation is being 
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urged by the responsible leaders of both the two contending 
communities. Nevertheless, this is an unlucky false step on 
Burma’s road to responsible government. 


* * * 


Bulgaria and Her Neighbours.—At Salonica, on 
July 31st, a new agreement was signed between the Prime 
Minister of Bulgaria, M. Kiosseivanov, and the Prime 
Minister of Greece, General Metaxas. The latter signed 
as President for the present year of the Balkan Entente. 
thereby committing not only his own country but her three 
partners, Jugoslavia, Roumania and Turkey. By this instru- 
ment, the States members of the Balkan Entente release 
Bulgaria from the military restrictions imposed upon her 
in the Peace Treaty of Neuilly: i.e. both the quantitative 
restriction upon the strength of her army and her arma- 
ments, and the geographical restrictions in the shape of 
the demilitarised zone along the Bulgaro-Turkish and part 
of the Bulgaro-Greek frontier. In return, Bulgaria under- 
takes not to seek to change, by any but non-violent means. 
the existing distribution of territory in the Balkans; and 
she further expresses her readiness to co-operate with the 
Balkan Entente in a spirit of good will—while still holding 
back from joining an association which exists, after all. 
for the express purpose of maintaining a distribution of 
territory which is to Bulgaria’s disadvantage and is re- 
garded by her as unjust. It is also expected that Bulgaria 
will now obtain across Greek territory that access to the 
A®gean Sea which was promised to her in the peace settle- 
ment, but which has never yet been actually arranged. In 
one sense, Bulgaria might appear to be getting something 
for nothing; but there is another sense in which the Balkan 
Entente may be said to be giving nothing away. For, as a 
matter of fact, Bulgaria has re-armed quietly already with- 
out asking leave—as has been done by ail the other 
vanquished states on whom the victors in the war of 
1914-18 succeeded in imposing a measure of unilateral 
disarmament. (Even Austria re-armed before her demise, 
not to speak of Hungary and Germany.) A lasting monu- 
ment of Bulgaria’s period of enforced disarmament is the 
system of compulsory civilian labour service which has been 
borrowed from post-war Bulgaria by Nazi Germany and 
which bids fair to become one of the established institu- 
tions of the modern world. The new agreement which ends 
Bulgarian disarmament de jure is largely the work of a 
Jugoslav statesman, M. Stoyadinovitch, who does not 
figure in the final ceremony. This agreement between Bul- 
garia and the Balkan Entente as a whole is, in fact, a sequel 
to the Bulgaro-Jugoslav agreement which was concluded 
in January, 1937. This is not the first time in the post- 
war period that the Balkans have set a good example to 
other parts of Europe. 


* + * 


Air Raid Precautions.—The melancholy story of 
delay in the execution of air raid precaution schemes 
due to disputes between the Government and local 
authorities about their respective contributions to the cost 
has happily and belatedly passed into a more hopeful 
chapter. The chief deterrent to local activity since A.R.P. 
became an approved policy at the beginning of last year 
has been uncertainty about the financial burdens likely 
to be involved ; and last week’s Home Office circular to 
local authorities, following upon the settlement in the 
spring of the percentage contributions that the Govern- 
ment were prepared to make, clarifies the position still 
further. To rank for grant, local expenditure on precautions 
must represent the incurring of new liabilities solely for 
A.R.P. The procedure by which authorities will stake 
their claims to central contributions by statements at the 
close of each financial year is laid down ; and local bodies 
are requested to apply as soon as possible for grants in aid 
of expenditure incurred during the period of dispute 
since January 1, 1937, and in the current half-year. 
The position of public utilities is still unfortunately 
undefined ; the circular states that expenditure on the 
protection of gas, water and electricity undertakings will 
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not rank for Government grants in the ordinary way ; 
and it is expected that the Bill embodying the Govern- 
ment’s policy with regard to the utilities, who claim 
a right to special assistance in contrast to private 
businesses, Will be introduced early next Session. Air raid 
precautions are making headway ; plans for the evacuation 
of London are well advanced ; and the chief cause for 
anxiety, now that the financial dilemma has been 
resolved, lies in the difficult problem of securing the 
rapid execution of a task of national importance through 
local bodies, with noticeably wide differences in the 
energy and efficiency with which they approach their new 
duties. 


* * * 


Trade Union Trends.—At a time when uncertainty 
about the prospects of both peace and prosperity is on 
the increase, the outline of trade union policy, provided 
by the agenda for the annual meeting of the Trades Union 
Congress, is of particular significance. Surprisingly, there 
is little reterence in the programme to the present reces- 
sion of trade or to plans to combat it. Less surprising, 
perhaps, in view of the unions’ marked sense of discipline 
and their readiness to follow the law-abiding lead of their 
chiefs, is the absence of resolutions relating to the various 
controversial issues of industrial tactics which have from 
time to time loomed large during the past twelve months. 
The unions have fared very well since the T.U.C. last 
met, as the series of charts on page 302 analysing the 
recent course of wages amply shows. Collective bargain- 
ing and conciliation have brought the unions appreciable 
gains; and although depression has deepened and un- 
employment risen in recent months, there are yet no signs 
of an attack upon the positions won, in the shape of higher 
wages, by skilful negotiation. For the most part, the pub- 
lished resolutions reflect the unions’ commendable concern 
with the improvement of existing social services. A pro- 
posal to secure the raising of the income limit for unem- 
ployment insurance from £250 to £500 a year, for instance, 
shows that the black-coated worker, whom inverted 
snobbery too often excludes from such discussions, will not 
be forgotten at Blackpool; and another to pool the sur- 
pluses of approved societies under the health insurance 
scheme, to make possible uniform benefits for all insured 
persons, touches upon an unfortunate anomaly. In general, 
controversy begins and ends with the resolutions which 
have been tabled on foreign policy, advocating arms for 
the Spanish Government, the boycott of aggressors’ goods, 
and pressure upon the British Government to secure a 
stronger diplomacy. At the end we are left wondering 
Whether the crucial question of the unions’ participation 
in re-armament plans will be adequately ventilated at 
Blackpool; and whether any attempt will be made to 
thrash out an order of priority between the possible aims 
of union policy in the future, such as higher wages, 


shorter hours, and increased social and _ industrial 
amenities. 


* * * 


Calcium Carbide.—Five months ago the project of 
the British Oxygen Company to make calcium carbide 
in the Highlands was rejected by the Commons for the 
third and final time. This scheme, which was associated 
with 4 complementary plan to manufacture carbide at 
Port Talbot in South Wales, was thrown out, not because 
calcium carbide is not of vital national importance, but 

cause Members were reluctant to approve the indus- 
trial defilement of Inverness-shire, disinclined to accept 
the proposals for preferential rating embodied in the 
Company’s Bill, and disposed to favour the establishment 
of a factory in one of the depressed areas to use coal, 
rather than in the Highlands to use water power. Calcium 
carbide, which is employed to produce acetylene gas for 
Welding Purposes, is essential to various industrial 
Processes used in the manufacture of munitions. At 
7a it is almost wholly imported ; and, on the demise 
of the Caledonian Power Bill, a committee was set up 
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by the Government to examine the possibility of pro- 
ducing calcium carbide in this country. This week it is 
reported that a scheme for manufacture at Holywell in 
Flintshire, North Wales, has been submitted to this 
body. The proposed site has easy access to local lime- 
stone ; and anthracite from South Wales is reasonably 
accessible by the cheap sea route. There is excellent 
bituminous coal at Holywell which, if carbonised at low 
temperature, could provide valuable by-products in the 
form of fuel, oil and tar, as well as “ smalls ” for generating 
power on the spot. North Wales is not easily vulnerable 
from the air, and the Special Area of South Wales, if not 
exactly near at hand, is at least in a position to benefit 
in some degree from the introduction of new industrial 
enterprise in the northern part of the Principality. The 
scope of the scheme is perhaps not wide enough to 
render its social significance considerable. Further 
details of the proposals would be needed before final 
judgment of its desirability could be reached. But, in 
view of the great importance of calcium carbide, the 
Holywell scheme seems prima facie to merit careful 
examination. 


* * * 


Pope and Duce. — It almost begins to look as 
though Signor Mussolini were fey, if we can take, as a 
symptom of that uncanny mental state, an apparent per- 
sistence in going out of one’s way to look for fresh and ever 
more serious trouble. The Duce had barely carried out his 
hazardous predatory adventure in Africa than he plunged 
into the ever more dangerous adventure in Spain. The 
course of Spanish events has obviously defeated all his 
calculations; yet at this very moment Signor Mussolini 
elects to pick a quarrel with the Pope on the question of 
Race—as though he could not bear to listen to the con- 
gratulations which he has latterly been receiving, even 
from quarters that do not wish him well, for his sup- 
posedly Machiavellian skill in avoiding Hitler’s egregious 
error of charging full tilt against Religion. The first ex- 
change of salvoes between the Duce and the Pope on the 
subject of Race was recorded in these columns the week 
before last. The Pope made it evident at once that, on this 
issue, if the Fascists insisted on forcing it, he would take 
up their challenge. Since then the Duce has been doing his 
best to make a conflict unavoidable. While it is laid down 
that a colour bar is to be drawn rigidly between the Italian 
conquerors and the conquered natives of East Africa, the 
determination of the Fascist regime to apply the doctrine 
of Race in Italy, too, is being proclaimed in emphatic lan- 
guage by the Italian dictator himself. The Pope has 
retorted that “ whoever strikes Catholic Action strikes the 
Pope, and whoever strikes the Pope dies.” It is, indeed, 
likely enough that, if he does insist on a trial of strength, 
the Duce will find the Church relatively a far more formid- 
able antagonist than eight years ago. In stressing a racialism 
taken at second-hand from a German National-Socialist 
armoury, he will be emphasising the, to Italians, unpalat- 
able fact that the Axis is a partnership in which Italy is 
the junior partner. It would be an ironical result if Musso- 
lini’s conversion to Hitler’s racialism put the Pope in the 
position of being the champion of Italian nationalism 
against Teutonic ideology. 
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Fortune of War in Spain.—Lord Bacon said 
that the conquistadores in Spanish America used to pray 
Mi venga la muerte de Espana!—‘‘ May death come to 
me from Spain! ”"—for then it would be slow a-coming. 
General Franco, Signor Mussolini, and their German, 
Italian and Moorish auxiliaries must by now be painfully 
familiar with the dilatoriness of all things Spanish. The 
conflict is now in its third year; and it is four months since 
General Franco and his Italian divisions, covered by in- 
cessant barrages from Italian and German aircraft, swept 
down from Saragossa to the sea, cutting landward com- 
munication between the Spanish Government’s Catalan 
and Andalusian territories. That sweep also drove Mr 
Chamberlain, privately, to hasten and conclude the Anglo- 
Italian agreement for an Agreement; and the British Plan 
for withdrawal of alien volunteers has been quickly worked 
out and accepted in principle by the Spanish Govern- 
ment. But the volunteers can’t go, because General Franco 
doesn’t answer the British Plan, because he can’t let his 
Italian allies go, because he hasn’t yet won that crushing 
victory so necessary to his and Signor Mussolini’s regimes. 
The Spanish Government’s forces just refuse to be beaten. 
And the reason why the latest drive by General Franco 
and his Italian divisions from Castellon and Teruel towards 
Valencia has not succeeded is that, meanwhile, the Gov- 
ernment forces from Catalonia have daringly forced the 
crossing of the Ebro and, taking the insurgents by sur- 
prise in the rear, have driven a nasty wedge into the thin 
strip which General Franco controls down to the Mediter- 
ranean. He has had hurriedly to rush reinforcements north- 
wards from his front against Sagunto; halt the latter’s 
advance; and let loose both the waters of the pent-up Ebro 
from upstream and the thunderbolts of all his German and 
Italian bombers on this Government offensive. It has now 
been halted, but not reversed. As fast as the insurgents win 
one battle, they have to weaken that front to stave off 
defeat in another. And the bombing of legitimately trading 


— 


foreign ships goes on. So does this bloody commentary on 
the perversion of European statecraft persist. 


* * * 


Coal Commission.—The long-debated Coal Bij 
has now received the Royal Assent, and there remains the 
formidable task of giving administrative effect to its de- 
tailed and complicated provisions. Much of the responsi- 
bility for its operation will devolve upon the Coal Com- 
mission, which will be responsible for administering the 
main sections of the Act, both those relating to the 
nationalisation of royalties and those concerning the re- 
organisation of the coal industry through the amalgamation 
of redundant undertakings. Last week-end the Secretary 
for Mines announced the appointment of five members to 
constitute the Commission. Sir Emest Gowers has been 
Permanent Under-Secretary for Mines and chairman of 
the Board of Inland Revenue; as chairman since 1930 of 
the abortive Coal Mines Reorganisation Commission, now 
to be absorbed by the new Coal Commission, Sir Ernest 
was an automatic and essential choice. Sir Felix Pole, too, 
was a member of the C.M.R.C. and his experience as 
general manager of the Great Western Railway and chair- 
man of Associated Electrical Industries, Limited, specially 
qualifies him to represent the industrial viewpoint. MrG. P. 
Hyslop is a consulting mining engineer. Mr W. M. Cod- 
rington is an insurance director and on the board of various 
overseas railways. Finally, Mr Joseph Jones, another mem- 
ber of the C.M.R.C., general secretary of the Yorkshire 
Mineworkers’ Association, and this year’s president of the 
Mineworkers’ Federation of Great Britain, represents the 
miners’ great stake in their industry’s future. It is an 
impressive team and much can be expected from the new 
Commission—if only the changes made in the Bill by the 
Commons have left a loophole for really effective re- 
organisation. 


Overseas Correspondence 


From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


Higher Excess Reserves 


New York, July 22.——About the middle of February the 
Reserve Board and the Treasury resumed a positive policy of 
reflation. The release of $300 millions of gold in September, 
1937, and the subsequent small open market purchases were 





RESERVE BANK AND TREASURY ITEMS 


($000,000) 
— 1938 July 13,1938 Change 
g 
Bills discounted .............0. ll 4 “bh 2 
SIND iccneghiiinneneennben 1 l 0 
Sots WEINER scornonccecccss 2,564 2,564 0 
DUNE  Accdanioctenoadinahes 12,756 12,979 + 223 
Gold certificates on hand... 9,116 10,635 + 1,519 
Member Banks reserves ... 7,205 8,273 + 1,068 
Excess reserves ...........00.. 1,410 3,150 -+ 1,740 
Treasury deposits (Federal 
Reserve banks) ............ 156 628 + 472 
Money in circulation ......... 6,306 6,444 + 138 
Federal Reserve notes ...... 4,125 4,134 ++ 9 
Silver certificates in circula- 
WONG. stunniseniccnitiniidibicnincns 1,085 (Jan.) 1,230(June) + 145 


described as emergency measures. In February, 1938, how- 
ever, it was announced that gold (whether imported or domes- 
tically produced) would be admitted into the Reserve Banks 
(i.e. monetised as bank cash) up to $100 millions in a quarter; 


and in mid-April the entire Inactive Gold Fund, amounting 
to $1,183 millions, was deposited in the Reserve Banks, 
together with certain other gold items, making a total o! 
approximately $1,400 millions. At the same time, required 
reserves were reduced by some $700 millions, or 13} per cent. 

The gold certificates deposited by the Treasury in the 
Reserve Banks increased its current account immediately; 
but these deposits were only gradually transferred to the 
reserve account of the Member Banks by the redemption of 
maturing Treasury bills. At the same time, all gold produced 
or imported was promptly transferred to the Reserve Banks. 

The result was that between February 9, 1938, and July 13, 
1938, the increase in the amount of gold certificates held by 
the Reserve Banks was just over $1,500 millions, while the 
increase in the total gold stock was just over $200 millions; 
not all the resulting funds had passed into Member Bank 
reserves, which had increased by $1,068 millions, the re- 
mainder being still held in the Treasury balance. The release 
of gold plus the reduction in gold requirements, however, had 
more than doubled excess reserves. The net effect of all these 
manceuvres is that total reserves are at a new high level, while 
excess reserves are just a trifle under their level of two years 
ago, Owing to the increase in required reserves. 

The increase of excess reserves in five months by $1,740 
millions is comparable to the decrease of excess reserves by 
$1,500 millions in August, 1936, brought about by the first 
increase in reserve requirements; but never before has there 
been an increase of this magnitude in such a short space of 
time. It seems likely that excess reserves will continue to 
increase both because of gold production and imports and 
through the release of Treasury balances. The process, how- 
ever, may not be continuous, as the Treasury may increase 
its balances with the Reserve Banks, by transferring deposits 
= the Member Banks, or by holding idle the proceeds 
of loans. 
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Loans at Their Minimum 


The policy of expansion pursued by the Treasury and the 
Reserve Board has enormously increased excess reserves. Up 
to the middle of July, however, it had not merely induced no 
expansion of Member Bank credit, but had not even arrested 
its rapid contraction, Between February 9th and July 13th 
total loans and investments of the Reporting Member Banks 
dropped by about $750 millions; demand deposits, however, 
rose by $480 millions. Figures for two years are as follows: 


REPORTING MEMBER BANK ITEMS 
($000,000) 


Aug. 12, Aug. 11, Feb. 9, July 13, 
1936 1937 1938 1938 


Total loans and investments ... 22,324 22,331 21,226 20,468 


Loans for carrying securities* 1,119 2,057 1,329 1,216 

Cuber WORG | kccannesesepesesansye 7,233 7,860 7,596 7,015 
U.S. and guaranteed securities 10,657 9,385 9,348 9,235 
Crier COCUNES csc cesssssscissece 3,315 3,029 2,953 3,002 
Reserve with Reserve Banks ... 4,855 5,122 5,617 6,737 
Demand deposits ........se0eeeee 14,752 14,914 14,511 14,994 
Time Gepoests ..rcccrccscsscccceecs 5,021 5,229 5,223 5,209 


* Includes brokers’ loans. 


The greatest quantitative change between February and 
July was the rise of approximately $1,100 millions in reserves. 
The most striking change, however, was the persistent decline 
in loans, other than speculative security loans, which 
amounted to almost $600 millions in five months. Demand 
deposits have risen, as the increase in reserves has more than 
equalled the decline in total loans and investments. 

‘he recent marked increase in speculative loans, combined 
with a general change in the business attitude towards inven- 
tories, suggests that the great loan deflation is nearing its 
turn. So striking was this episode that the figures have been 
carried back through the cycle of loan inflation and deflation. 
The twelve months between August 12, 1936, and August 11, 
1937, approximately covers the “ restriction” period, during 
which required reserves were increased and the Inactive Gold 
Fund was created. The subsequent eleven months have been 
marked by a policy of expansion, made up of gold desterilisa- 
tion in September ($300 millions); open market purchases in 
October ($34 millions); limited gold monetisation in February 
($100 millions); gold desterilisation in April ($1,400 
millions); and the reduction of required reserves in April 
($700 millions). 

‘The table above shows that the net consequence of these 
two successive policies was a remarkable stabilisation of 
demand deposits in the Reporting Member Banks. The year 
August, 1936-August, 1937, saw a stabilisation of total loans 
and investments, achieved by an increase in loans and a de- 
Crease in investments; the eleven months August, 1937-July, 
1938, have seen a contraction in loans and the stabilisation of 
investments, accompanied by a great increase in reserves. 

The boom of late 1936 is clearly visible in the figures both 
for speculative security loans and for what proved to be 
speculative commercial loans, used largely, it may be sup- 
posed, for carrying inventories. The subsequent collapse of 
the price structure in the commodity and stock markets and 
the liquidation of inventories are likewise clearly shown in 
the loan deflation of the last eleven months—a deflation 
which the progressive expansion of reserves was powerless to 
Prevent, although it succeeded in maintaining the level of 
deposits. 


The Banks and Interest Rates 


This sequence of events raises a number of theoretical 
questions. In the year August, 1936-August, 1937, demand 
deposits and total loans and discounts were maintained at a 
8iven level because the banks exchanged investments for 
loans. In the eleven months August, 1937-July, 1938, when 
loans were being rapidly repaid, the banks did not make off- 
Setting purchases of investments, so that the total of loans 
and investments fell severely. Although the banks conse- 
quently suifered a loss of potential earning power, they prob- 
ably considered that, at the existing rates on Government 
Securities, the return was too low to compensate for the risk 
of capital depreciation. 

If the banks had replaced repaid loans dollar for dollar by 
4 purchase of investments, the deflationary consequences of 
loan repayments would have been mitigated, and the volume 
of deposits would have been maintained, without the inter- 
vention of the Reserve and Treasury authorities. They were 

¢terred from doing so by the unattractiveness of the yield on 
the only type of asset available, and it seems to follow that 
4 rate structure which the Member Banks consider “ too” 
Ow 1s capable of exerting a deflationary influence, analogous 
to that exerted by rates which are “ too” high. 
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France 


Holiday Calm 


Paris, August 4.—August is traditionally a favourable 
month for military operations. French public opinion is on 
the alert. Even if the risk of war can be ruled out as a result 
of the recent manifestation of the community of aims and 
Policy between Britain and France, the fear of disagreeable 
Surprises remains. But August is also a great holiday month, 
and nowadays, when paid holidays are the rule, much more 
so than it used to be. The consequence is that we are now 
enjoying a period of calm, such as France has not known for 
many years. The Stock Exchange is almost entirely inactive. 

A similar calm characterises industrial production. The 
figures of output in the metal trades during the first six 
months of the year are as follows: — 


First First 
(Metric tons) Six Six 
months months 

May June 1937 1938 
Steel production ...... 501,000 480,000 3,933,000 3,230,000 
PEI siccnniccsescnss 483,000 463,000 3,819,000 3,178,000 
Ha!f manufactured ... 79,000 83,000 675,000 556,000 
Manufactured ......... 830,000 334,000 2,711,000 2,066,000 
Iron output ............ 2,628,000 2,671,000 18,250,000 17,274,000 


Coal production, on the other hand, shows a slight im- 
provement on the 1937 figures. 

Meanwhile, subscriptions to the new National Defence 
Bonds are coming in steadily. And subscribers will come 
forward still more rapidly when the public are fully aware of 
the liberal terms offered by the Bank of France for the redis- 
counting of this paper. In the field of manufacture for 
defence purposes, the large-scale output of military aero- 
planes will proceed more smoothly when there are sufficient 
engines to equip the machines. 


Fixing the Price of Wheat 


The price of wheat for the 1938 crop will be fixed on 
August 25th. Many Radicals are demanding a price of 
200 francs per quintal, compared with 140 in 1937, a rise 
which can be justified less by the volume of the crop, which, 
in fact, largely exceeds internal needs, than by the rise in the 
cost of living and in industrial prices. Political considera- 
tions, in view of the approaching Senatorial elections, the 
date of which has just been fixed as October 23rd, will have 
some bearing on the price finally fixed. The Opposition lay 
stress upon the fact that higher wheat prices will mean a 
further increase in the price of bread and the cost of living; 
and, moreover, it will be necessary to absorb the surplus of 
wheat, notably in the manufacture of alcohol, which can only 
be done at a loss. 

Prices are still falling. Wholesale prices have now been 
falling for a month, as the following table shows : — 


Wholesale Prices (1914= 100) 


July July July July 
Oth 16th 23rd 30th 


General Index................. 658 657 654 652 
Domestic products .........++. 689 683 677 673 
Imported products ............ 603 610 613 613 
Foodstuffs ......ccccccccccsccees 659 654 645 638 
Vegetables ......scccrecerersceoes 767 748 716 692 
eB inctnnserinimnensnteteneuenens 572 577 588 593 
Sugar, coffee, COCOA .....+00000 613 614 616 619 
Industrial products ........... 657 660 662 665 
Minerals and metals.........+++ 749 755 755 761 
Texttles..occcccseroscceccccccceses 555 359 566 566 
Miscellaneous ........+.++0++00 663 664 054 605 


The decline in the general index is principally due to the 
fall in the price of vegetables. The fall is probably temporary, 
but it is conducive to confidence and the stability of the 
franc. The number of unemployed on July 23rd was 346,334, 
against 350,511 on July 16th and 313,716 a year ago. 
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Bulgarian Credit and German Agreement 

There is much talk in the financial press about a commer- 
cial credit of 500 million francs which is to be granted to 
Bulgaria and may be followed by similar arrangements with 
Roumania and Poland. These advances, which are made 
with the assistance of the Crédit National, are often pre- 
sented as a parallel to the British loan to Turkey as tending 
9 counterbalance German influence in the Balkans. 

A new commercial agreement between France and Ger- 
many has just been signed in Berlin. Interest will be paid on 
the Austrian debts; the holders of Young Loans have been 
protected; and trade between Germany and the French 
colonies has been regulated in detail. Berlin considers that 
the volume of trade between the two countries (which is at 
present, however, very low) and the delivery of iron ore 
to Germany should be maintained. 








Germany 


Increased Tax on Profits 


BerLIN, August 2.—After partly recovering from its 
collapse during the first half of August, the Bourse again 
declined last week. The realisation of shares and bonds to 
obtain cash for financing industry has been the rule for some 
time, and the unwillingness of the public to buy any kind of 
security has helped to depress prices. And now the taxation 
of profits has been sharply increased. This was, however, 
expected, and when it was announced on Saturday it had 
little effect on quotations, though the larger industrial com- 
panies will be badly hit. 

The increase is in the corporation tax. This tax is levied 
on the net profits of joint-stock companies at a uniform rate 
(with some inconsiderable exceptions) of 30 per cent. Com- 
pared with depression times, its yield has increased more 
than that of any other impost, owing partly to the increase 
in its rate from 20 to 30 per cent. made in 1936, but mainly 
to the revival of company profits. The yield is now only 
exceeded by those of the income and turnover taxes and of 
Customs. In 1932-33 out of the Reich’s gross tax revenue of 
Rm. 6,700 millions the corporation tax brought Rm. 106 
millions; in 1937-38, out of Rm. 14,000 millions Rm. 1,553 
millions came from this tax. 

Thus, from realising one-thirteenth of the yield of income 
tax, the corporation tax has come to yield three-eighths. The 
rate of tax is now to be raised for 1938-39 from 30 to 35 per 
cent., and for the following two years to 40 per cent., except 
for company incomes not exceeding Rm. 100,000. The addi- 
tional yield, according to unofficial estimates, will be Rm. 500 
millions. In the case of the limited number of companies, 
mainly credit institutions or public land and mortgage banks, 
which at present pay 15 per cent., the new rate will be 174 
per cent. and later 20 per cent. The increase is for only three 
years, but it is more than likely that the term will be extended. 

There has been considerable comment on the exemption of 
companies with small profits from the increased tax, regard- 
less of their magnitude measured by capital or other stan- 
dards. This provision introduces graduation, so far confined 
to the personal income tax. The corporation tax has always 
been a kind of flat rate income tax. The shareholder bears 
two income taxes, which, if he is rich and derives his main 
income from dividends, absorb a very large proportion of 
company profits. First the company pays 30 (in future 40) 
per cent. of its profits, dividends being correspondingly re- 
duced. On the dividend received the shareholder personally 
pays according to the size of his income (less abatements for 
family), some 10 to 40 per cent. On personal income exceed- 
ing Rm. 130,000 no family abatement is allowed. 


Taxation and Enterprise 


The joint-stock company very often, however, pays out in 
dividends only a modest portion of its profits, and the undis- 
tributed part escapes personal income tax, though not cor- 
poration tax. A partnership or family concern which pays no 
corporation tax pays personal income tax on all its profit, but 
as the profit is usually shared by several persons, the 
maximum rate is as a rule escaped. If the large “ voluntary 
social contributions ” of companies, which occasionally equal 
the dividends they pay out, are added to the corporation 
tax, and to that part of the personal income tax which is 
derived from income in the form of dividends, it would 
seem that German corporate profits are very heavily 
taxed. How far, however, the total sum is an effective levy 
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on profits, and how far it is merely an element in production 
cost passed on to the consumer is uncertain. 

In the first quarter of the financial year 1938-39 tax 
revenue amounted to Rm. 3,671 millions, against Rm. 3,077 
millions in the same quarter of 1937-38. The Reich is being 
assisted in its heavy expenditure from other quarters. The 
report of the now prosperous Labour Exchange and Unem- 
ployment Insurance Board for 1937 shows that, in addition 
to handing over Rm. 369 millions to the Reich (to meet 
liabilities accumulated during the depression), the Board lent 
Rm. 265 millions to the Reich motor-roads and provided 
Rm. 404 millions for paying off work-creation bills. Expen- 
diture on unemployment relief was only Rm. 311 millions. 

The cost-of-living index for July was 106.8, against 
106.0 for June. Food prices have risen seasonally, and cloth- 
ing prices continue to advance. The supply and the prices of 
vegetables and fruit are still unsatisfactory; prices of other 
foodstuffs are more reasonable, though a certain shortage of 
pork is expected late in the year. The number of cattle shown 
by the last census was the largest on record, but beef plays 
a secondary réle in the nation’s dietary, consumption of 
home-produced beef being about 1,000,000 tons a year, against 
2,300,000 tons of pork. Mutton consumption amounts to 
only 40,000 tons. 

Industrial activity in June showed a sharpish seasonal 
decline. The number of hours worked was 17.6 per cent. 
more than in June, 1936, while the May figure was 19.8 per 
cent. higher. Hours worked in iron and metals and in 
engineering increased moderately, but the index of employ- 
ment in the consumption industries fell from 114 to 108 and 
the index for textiles from 114.2 to 106. 


The Iron Industry’s Difficulties 


An official report for 1937 shows that of raw materials 
valued at Rm. 8,451 millions used in Germany Rm. 6,595 
millions represented home-produced commodities and 
Rm. 2,977 millions imported goods, while materials to the 
value of Rm. 1,121 millions were exported. All these figures 
include scrap material. Ingot steel production in June de- 
clined slightly to 1,830,600 tons; and in the first half of the 
year was 11,024,100 tons, against 9,562,700 tons in the first 
half of 1937. One symptom of the present iron shortage, or 
rather of the abnormally high current consumption, is the 
wholesale tearing down of railings, the yield of which, in 
comparison with normal supply and demand, must be incon- 
siderable. After this had been done in public parks and 
gardens, it was announced that it would be extended to 
private property with the co-operation of the building police. 

The export market for pig iron is reported to be still very 
dull, with sagging prices. Those who expected too much from 
the Steel Cartel’s negotiations with representatives of the 
American industry have been disappointed by the cuts made 
in the prices of sheets and general purpose iron. The recent 
cut in the American domestic price altered the situation; and 
American price competition is again the steel exporting 
industry’s chief problem. 

Trade journals are commenting unfavourably on the British 
plan for a levy to subsidise coal exports. The Deutscher 
Volkswirt declares that “ it would be an unpermissible simpli- 
fication of the problem if England . . . attributed the set- 
back in her coal exports entirely to the subsidies given by 
other exporting countries.” The English plan is described in 


other journals as not consistent with the impending nego- 
tiations at The Hague. 








Holland 


Hopes of Recovery 


AMSTERDAM, July 22.—During the last two weeks, in 
sympathy with Wall Street, the Amsterdam Stock Exchange 
has shown a pronounced improvement, although prices have 
risen far less here than in America. The principal gains were 
recorded by East Indian plantation companies, which de- 
rived benefit from the higher prices for rubber and sugar; 
in the latter case the result of the London sugar conference 
was also an encouraging factor. 

The rise in prices has also brought indirect ben “ts to 
the mother country, which is closely linked to the colonies, 
both financially and economically. But the economic situa- 
tion in Holland nevertheless leaves much to be desired. 
Numerous industries, particularly those catering for the 
home market, are still complaining about the public’s lack 
of purchasing power. 

Unemployment continues to be serious, and demands are 
becoming more and more insistent for governmental measures 
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to stimulate trade. In particular, it is suggested that the home 
market should be expanded by the abolition or reduction of 
-ycise duties and other kinds of taxation, which inevitably 
rend to curtail consumption. There are also calls for higher 
import duties in some instances where additional protection 
i, considered imperative. It is significant that a Minister, 
Mr Goseling, stated at the recent congress of the Catholic 
Workers’ Union that the Government are drafting far- 
reaching schemes for combating unemployment, which will 
be presented next session. 

The decline in industrial prosperity is reflected in the 
annual report of the Philips Lamp Works. The number of 
workers employed by its Dutch factories fell from 19,500 in 
October, 1937, to 19,000 in May of this year. 


Stagnant Capital Market 


The low level of industrial activity has led to the accumu- 
lation of liquid funds in the money market, for which no 
use can be found, even at very low rates of interest. The 
yield on bonds continues to decline, but in spite of the 
abundance of cheap money, activity in the new issue market 
has come to a standstill. 

This is partly due to the activities of the “ Investors’ 
Front,” which advised the large-scale investors (insurance 
companies, savings banks, superannuation funds, and so on) 
to keep a portion of their funds uninvested. Largely for 
this reason, little progress has been made with the con- 
version of loans, as may be seen from the following table 
of conversion issues in recent months : — 


1938 (Thousands of guilders) 
FODMEED nc scddbcacauebindekscnensesene 1,692,478 
OI | s ibatinhncetesicecsesaccixes 113,169 
BINED cccksddubleminiscnaninierinsicdin 87,932 
SII siintahceibiiidadlabialimieiacalaiiisi 4,730 
GIG) sncsnckvanienenensenntensimedederion 4,179 
CDs ccctcceisnsiiiaaiind iii emaaua eins 690 


Small as the conversion operations have now become, the 
issues for new money have lately been on a still smaller 
scale. Industrial enterprises, which ought to be absorbing 
the available funds, apparently feel no inducement to do so, 
and last month it was again public authorities who were 
responsible for most of the issues recorded. The efforts to 
place money abroad have been confined mainly to the intro- 
duction on the Bourse of some foreign securities, mostly 
American, South African or Canadian. In addition, an issue 
has been made for the municipality of Copenhagen and a 
credit granted to France. 


Downward Trend of Exports 


Foreign trade showed no improvement in June. Exports 
Were again slightly lower than in the preceding month, this 
time by 2.3 million guilders. Imports, however, which were 
Particularly small in May, advanced by 9.3 millions. The 
Sharp rise in imports, coupled with the slight decline in 
exports, caused the import surplus to rise from 26,567,000 
guilders to 38,204,000; it was, however, still lower than in 
June, 1937, when the figure was 44,998,000 guilders. 

lhe following table shows the movement of imports and 
exports in recent years: — 


Imports Exports 
(In millions of guilders) 
1936 1937 1938 1936 1937 1938 


Ist quarter ...... 233 336 358 156 246 254 
end quarter...... 234 410 344 163 286 245 
3rd quarter ....,, oe ae ans 194 314 «4. 
4th quarter ..... » 7 406 wis 233 302 _ 
Imports Exports 


(In thousands of tons) 
1936 1937 1938 1936 1937 1938 


Ist quarter ..,.., 4,508 4,847 5,152 3,137 3,789 3,555 
or quarter....., 4,841 5,951 5,529 3,093 4,022 3,479 
a quarter ....,. 5,407 6,591 3,347 4,081 ost 
th quarter ...... 5,602 6,124 3,961 4,131 
I 


d ‘ngland’s share in Dutch imports dropped considerably 
uring the first six months of 1938, from 626,000 tons to 
44,000 tons and from 66 to 55 million guilders. Holland’s 

£xports to England also declined in weight from 734,000 
me te 615,000 tons, but their value was maintained at 112 
million guilders, so that the surplus of Dutch exports over 
i Ports rose from 46 to 57 million guilders. The fall in 
olland’s imports from England is mostly accounted for by 

Coal, iron and steel, tin-plates and miscellaneous minerals. It 
S striking that exports of vegetables to England declined in 
any from 72,400 to 50,000 tons, but actually increased in 
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Switzerland 
Exports Maintained 


GENEVA, Fuly 22.—Swiss foreign trade return 3, particularly 
those for the second quarter, have been affected by the 
depression experienced in many other countries. During the 
first six months of the year imports reached a total value of 
781,411,076 frs., compared with 929,717,565 frs. in 1937 
while exports were valued at 618,442,052 frs., against 
978,922,453 frs. Compared with 1937, the import surplus 
has been substantially reduced. The monthly figures for 
exports showed consistent increases over last year until 
June, when a reduction of nearly 6 per cent. was recorded. 

Of the four chief industries, both branches of textile 
production continue to be depressed, while the position of 
the watchmaking and machinery industries improved further. 
For the first six months exports were as follows :— 


Millions of francs 


1937 1933 
WCE C8 o vicccceescccce 95-2 109°5 
Cotton goods..............8 47-2 2:5 
SIE \ivcucceciiciiecs 62-9 55-7 
Machinery  .......ccccece 82-6 100-7 


but so far its exports have been only slightly influenced by 
the international recession. ; 

Trade with the United Kingdom was comparatively active 
until the middle of May, when it showed a tendency to 
decline. The figures for the five principal customers were 
as follows (in millions of francs) :-— 


There is now some slackness in the watchmaking industry, 


Imports from Exports to 


1937 1938 1937 1938 
GSCSTIEM  ccccvccvccce 194-7 176-5 89-0 96°5 
ED” cctciesnstcewces 122-3 104°3 70-2 61-0 
BN Sitinctixdumciaa 56:9 52-6 40-4 45-0 
United Kingdom ... 59-2 46 °5 65-1 68-3 
United States ..... » 60-1 65°4 50-8 30°6 


During the same period, the number of unemployed has 
fallen from 95,722 in January to 48,500 in June, the latter 
figure being about 2,000 lower than in June, 1937 


Slightly Reduced Tourist Traffic 


Adverse weather conditions and political unsettlement 
have had a restricting influence on the number of foreign 
tourists. Up to the end of April, the 6,000 hotels received 
809,500 visitors, of whom 287,300 came from foreign 
countries, against 770,600 and 295,900 respectively during 
the corresponding period of 1937. The tourist traffic declined 
in May and June, and prospects for the summer season are 
rather unsatisfactory, since German tourists, who formerly 
constituted an important element in the total, are practically 
prevented from spending their holidays in Switzerland. 
As a result of this falling off, the earnings of transport under- 
takings are generally lower than last year. 

There has been no change in the state of the money and 
stock markets. After the devaluation of the French franc, 
a certain amount of capital which had taken refuge in 
Switzerland was withdrawn, but the movement was not 
sufficient to prevent money from remaining very abundant, 








Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company) 


Through its London Administrative Office, the Company 
pays every year to policy holders on Matured Endowment 
Policies, Death Claims and Annuities over 


£2,000,000 


Total Assurances in force on November 15th, 1937 
in the British Isles 


£73,000,000 


H. O. LEACH 
(General Manager for British Isles) 


2, 3 & 4 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.i 
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Letters to the Editor 


Window-Dressing 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir.—The Macmillan Committee called attention in its 
Report to the practice of “ window-dressing ” by the clear- 
ing banks, and added: 

We are not aware that these practices serve any useful 
purpose. We think that they are not creditable to our banking 
system ; and we recommend that they should be given up at 
once. 

I have made an attempt to estimate the extent to which 
window-dressing has been employed by the clearing banks 
in each month since 1925. The results are shown by the 
heavy line on the accompanying chart. 

The method employed is as follows: From the declared 
monthly totals of notes and coin in hand and balances at 
the Bank of England, deduct the amount of notes and coin 
held by the ten clearing banks only (the figures are given in 
the Macmillan Report for earlier years and later in the Bank 
of England’s Statistical Summary). The result is the de- 
clared amount of the banks’ balances with the Bank of 
England. 

From this deduct the amount of bankers’ deposits at the 
Bank of England for the corresponding period, and the 
result gives an approximate figure of the amount of 
“ window-dressing ” employed. It is only approximate, how- 
ever, because bankers’ deposits include the balances of banks 
other than the ten clearing banks, and must also include that 
part of the “ stage army ” which is being used by those clear- 
ing banks which make up their accounts on Wednesdays. 

The figures show considerable variations from month to 
month, and there are usually peaks in December. There have 
also been marked changes in the amount of “ window- 
dressing ’’ employed on the average from year to year. The 
amount disclosed by my figures varies between £1 million 
in June, 1934, and £38 millions in December, 1927, and the 
most extreme fluctuation in any one year is from £2 millions 
in January to £29 millions in December, 1936. 

It is clear that the banks as a whole considerably reduced 
the amount of their “ window-dressing ” in the years imme- 
diately following the publication of the Macmillan Commit- 
tee’s Report: the average monthly amount for the seven 
years 1925 to 1931 was about £24 millions, but it fell to a 
little more than £14 millions in the next three years, the 
average for 1934 being less than £12 millions. By 1936, how- 
ever, the remarks of the Committee appear to have been for- 
gotten, and the monthly average for the two years 1936 and 
1937 was about £194 millions. 

The Minutes of Evidence of the Macmillan Committee 
show that Mr McKenna believed that there were no im- 
portant changes in the short period in the amount of “ win- 
dow-dressing ” employed by the banks (c.f. questions 7562- 
66). Sir Ernest Harvey, however, did not appear to agree with 
My McKenna on this point, and seems to have been aware 
of the changes which I have indicated. These changes are 
most important, because they show that, although the banks’ 
declared cash ratios may remain constant, the real ratios 
may fluctuate considerably from month to month. 

The usual explanation of the power of the central bank 
to control the lending policies of the commercial banks rests 
entirely on the assumption that the latter’s cash ratios re- 
main fairly constant. These figures seem to indicate that 
this assumption must be abandoned, and that the central 


bank has much less control over the commercial banks jin the 
short period than is usually imagined, for a change in 
central bank policy may lead in the first instance only to a 
change in the amount of “ window-dressing ” employed by 
the commercial banks, and not to any alteration in their 
lending policies. 

The Macmillan Committee stated that figures available 
to them suggested 


that the monthly “ window-dressing”’ has the effect of in- 

creasing the apparent cash reserves of the clearing banks by 

at least £20,000,000 over the true average figure. : 

My own estimates show a much larger figure for the 
period considered by the Committee, and I have, therefore, 
made a separate calculation on the basis of the figures 
specially furnished by the banks to the Committee. The 
results of this are shown by the dotted line on the chart. 
It will be seen that the amount of “ window-dressing ” shown 
by these figures is smaller than my estimates for ten months 
in each year, but greater in June and December, It seems 
clear that for the purposes of the Committee, the banks 
adopted a different method of drawing up their accounts 
than that used for their ordinary monthly statements, but | 
have not received any explanation of the reasons which may 
have led them to do so. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


J. F. Canan. 
London, W.C.1. 


Banking and Trade Recession 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Si1r,— The recent contributions to your correspondence on 
the above topic have left me a little puzzled about the posi- 
tion which would eventually be occupied by entrepreneurs if 
a policy of reflation were resorted to, as has been advocated. 

If the recession is not allowed to materialise until the cost 
of labour falls, then the construction and renewal of capital 
goods will either be carried out at inflation levels, or else 
postponed until public works and other policies come to an 
end. If the former course operated, then industry would tend 
to become over-capitalised, and its products would have to 
bear a greater overhead charge on account of its fixed assets; 
a serious matter if trade declined for reasons outside our 
control, such as the diminishing of purchasing power in 
other countries. 

Should those engaged in the capital goods industries, 
which absorb a large proportion of workers, resist the re- 
sumption of trading while wages and prices maintained their 
prosperity “ ceiling,” recession palliatives would be of no 
avail. 

In either event, if the outcome were fewer cyclical depres- 
sions, but graver ones, then the problem of economic welfare, 
which arises side by side with that of wealth, would become 
more acute, since wage earners on a minimum subsistence 
level would find it more comforting to be offered bread for 
a whole decade than to be promised bread and a motor car 
for half the time and neither for the other half. 


I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
H. V. SMITH. 
Portsmouth. 





AMOUNTS OF “ WINDOW-DRESSING”” EMPLOYED BY THE TEN CLEARING BANKS, 1925-1938 
(Monthly averages of weekly figures) 
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Books and Publications 


Germany Since 1888 


Tue notorious scarcity of first-class text-books on German 
economic history is often deplored by English students. 
German treatises on the subject nearly all tend to mix the 
record of fact with a great deal of theoretical speculation. 
Few historians would quarrel with Lederer’s statement, 
which is the text of Dr W. F. Bruck’s new book*: “ There is 
no economic history without theoretical conceptions.” But 
many have grown weary of theories which are given pre- 
cedence over the facts; and look with some impatience for 
light on a subject which has remained obscure only because 
the relevant material has never been  straightforwardly 
presented. 

In these circumstances, it is unfortunate that Dr Bruck 
has devoted roughly the first quarter of his book to an 
involved, wordy and inconclusive discussion of theories of 
history. The body of the book, on the other hand, is a clearly 
written (if at times rather crowded) account of the growth of 
planned economy in Germany. Its leading thesis is the 
simple and illuminating argument that the present economic 
arrangements of the Nazi Reich are the outcome of a per- 
sisting historical tendency, rather than of a sudden break 
with tradition. 

Dr Bruck’s own experience as a Commissioner of the 
German Cotton Control Board in the war, and later as a 
departmental head in the Ministry of Economic Affairs, gave 
him a first-hand knowledge of Planwirtschaft at a critically 
important period of its development. His ability as an 
academic historian has enabled him to fit his knowledge into 
a wider scheme. He shows how the growing dominance of 
Prussia and the increasing tractability of the mass of the 
German people (due to a great extent, it is claimed, to ethno- 
logical developments) gave rise before the war to an assump- 
tion that the State was the prime mover in economic change. 
This became so deep-rooted that it influenced the develop- 
ment of German economic theory itself, and facilitated transi- 
tion to a war economy which had in it the elements of 
permanence. 

Under the direction of a few individuals like Walter 
Rathenau and Richard von Moellendorf (whose work here 
claims much belated attention), the later transition from the 
War-time system to the general process of industrial rationali- 
sation which took place under the Weimar Reich was effected. 
Dr Bruck describes this phase in valuable detail, and proceeds 
to show how the whole system passed into the hands of the 
Present regime because of the mistakes made by the Weimar 
Politicians in the field of international finance. 

There is an excellent description of the working of what 
the author calls “ Finance Capitalism ”; and it is emphasised 
that “the joint-stock bank in Germany was not merely a 
Credit organisation but a politico-economic instrument.” 
This fact is sufficiently well known, but there is probably no 
Clearer account than this of its exact historical significance. 

Dr Bruck’s account of the way in which the present regime 
has tackled the situation which it found, as well as the 
fconomic tasks which it has created for itself, developing for 
these purposes an instrument which it found ready to its 

nd, is necessarily fragmentary. But it is fair, well balanced 
and penetrating, and provides a valuable last chapter to an 
important book. 

The author has evidently been at much pains to make his 
Subject clear to English readers. He has not only had to 
Overcome difficulties of language, but also to allow for the 
undamental differences of background between English and 
pe maar historians. He has not wholly succeeded; but the 
aaa os of fact which this book contains is most sig- 

Or students of our times and of fascinating interest. 





* Social and Economic Histo illi 
ry of Germany from William II to 
Hitler 1888-1938, By W. F. Bruck. University Press Board, 
diff, and Oxford 


niversity Press. 292 pages. 12s. 6d. 





Shorter Notices 


* Overseas Trade and Export Practice.’ ByG. T. MacEwan. 
Macdonald and Evans. 384 pages. 12s. 6d. 


A book by the Vice-Chairman of the Institute of Export, 
which sets out so clearly and comprehensively as this does 
the practical knowledge of the expert about the processes of 
international trade, scarcely needs even the prefaced praise 
of so high an authority as Lord Stamp to commend it to 
economists and business men. It is both a relief and a profit- 
able excursion to escape from the somewhat rarefied atmo- 
sphere of commercial theory into the common-sense zone 
where trade is a matter of warehouses and actual commodi- 
ties, where restrictions on trade are shown as actual events 
in the day-to-day business of exporters rather than as heresies 
or political instruments, and where, in short, the institutional 
fabric of world commerce is succinctly and intelligibly 
sketched. The method has, it is true, its own defects: the 
workaday approach to trade problems does not exhaust their 
implications; and sections given similar space differ widely 
in importance. But the book stands on a firm foundation of 
fact and information, and is smoothly rounded off by briet 
passages Of sage advice to the trader. 


‘*Patents, Designs and Trade Marks.”’ By C. S. Parsons. 
Technical Press. 184 pages. 10s. 6d. 

This book is designed to explain simply the nature and 
value of patents and the registration of trade marks, and to 
enable ordinary business men to understand in outline a 
subject which, in its legal guise, is difficult and technical, It 
includes a summary of last year’s Trade Mark Amendment 
Act, and a non-technical digest of the Patents and Designs 
Acts since 1907. In the last resort, the business man must 
have recourse to the professional patent agent; but Mr 
Parsons has made it unnecessary for him to be entirely lost 
in the mazy details of this important body of law. 


Books Received 


Business and Modern Society. Edited by Malcolm P. McNait 


and H. T. Lewis. (London) H. Milford. 410 pages 
21s. net. 
A First Course in Statistics. By E. F. Lindquist. (London) 


Harrap & Co. 226 pages. 8s. net. (And Manual of Exer- 

cises. 120 pages. 5s. net.) 
Review of World Trade, 1937. 

Allen & Unwin. 95 pages. 2s. 6d. net. 

Soviet Trade and Distribution. By L. E. Hubbard. 
Macmillan. 381 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 

A Banking Centenary: Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial 
and Overseas), 1836-1936. (London) Barclays Bank 
(Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), 54 Lombard Street, 
E.C.3. 270 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 

This England. Second edition. By W. S. Shears. 
The Right Book Club, 10 Soho Square, W.1. 
2s. 6d. net. 


League of Nations. (London) 


(London) 


(London) 
703 pages. 


Official Publications 


The following may be obtained from H.M. Stationery 
Office, York House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 
Dairy Research. Agricultural Research Council. 2s. net. 


Report of the Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis for the 
Year 1937. Cmd. 5761. 1s. 3d. net. 


Report on Agricultural Marketing Schemes for the Year 1936. 


Cmd. 5734. 2s. net. 
Colonial Reports. No. 146. Palestine and Trans-Fordan, 1937, 
6s. 6d. net. 


General Report of the Public Trustee, March, 1938. 2d. net. 


the Agricultural Research Council for the Period 
— 1933-Sepeember, 1937. Cmd. 5768. 5s. 6d. net. 


Colonial Report, No. 1846. British Honduras, 1937. 9d. net. 
First Report of the Central Advisory Water Committee. 6d. net. 
Miners’ Welfare Fund, 1937. Sixteenth Annual Report. 1s. 6d. 


net. 
Apples and Pears. Imperial Economic Committee. 4s. net. 
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The Empire’s Balance of Payments 


N examining the forces which affect the value of sterling 
it is usual to begin with a study of the balance of pay- 
ments for the United Kingdom. But it requires very little 
thought to show that this is not really sufficient. For there 
are a number of countries which keep their international 
reserves, or a large part of them, in the form of balances 
in London. Hence sterling will depreciate in terms of dollars 
if Australia is drawing on her London funds to meet an 
adverse balance, just as certainly as if the deficit had 
originated in Great Britain. What is really required is a 
consolidated statement for all the countries which keep 
their working reserves in London. 

Unfortunately, this is yet another case where the incon- 
venient facts of the real world prevent us from placing the 
various countries into neat theoretical pigeon-holes. We 
cannot say confidently, for example, whether Argentina, or 
Canada, or Estonia does or does not belong to the sterling 
area. It is better, however, to have half a loaf than no bread 
at all. The British Empire constitutes a large fraction of 
the whole sterling area, so that its consolidated balance is 
of considerable interest. Through the courtesy of a leading 
finance house we are enabled to publish below what we 
believe to be the first estimate that has ever been made of 
the consolidated balance of payments of the Empire. As 
with most forms of statistical pioneering, the authors of 
these estimates would be the most anxious to insist that 
they are only first approximations, but a full measure of 
recognition is due to them for the boldness with which they 
have sketched out a path along which others may follow. 

A consolidated balance for the Empire can be prepared 
by adding up the figures for the member countries, since 
the transactions between any two of them will then cancel 
out. (This would only be strictly true if the estimates for 
each constituent unit were compiled with the same accuracy. 
However, to strain at such a gnat when there are so many 
camels of estimation to be swallowed would be labour 
wasted.) Official estimates are available only for the 
United Kingdom, India and the Dominions. They have 
been collected in the League of Nations publication on the 
subject, and the only difficulty (save that of confiding in 


their accuracy) is to adjust them so that they apply to the 
same period. For Australia the returns are in respect of 
years beginning on July Ist, and for India, Burma and 
(since 1927) New Zealand, the official year begins in April. 
In the case of New Zealand the estimates have been put 
on a calendar year basis by using the relevant monthly 
figures for visible trade, and assuming that the other items 
could be applied without adjustment. The same procedure 
has been adopted in the case of Australia for the years since 
1930, but for the earlier period the figures for fiscal years 
have been used. No adjustments have been made in the 
case of India and Burma. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced in arriving at an 
estimate for the other parts of the Empire. Figures of 
visible imports and exports are usually available, but 
for the “invisible” items the authors had to rely largely 
on intelligent guesswork. To estimate the amount of in- 
terest and dividends they used two alternative methods, 
and adopted as their final figure the mean of the two 
results. The first method was simply a direct calculation 
based on such scanty data as may be available. The second 
depended on the assumption that the interest and dividend 
payments of each colony would be about the same per- 
centage of the value of its total exports (including gold 
production) as in the rest of the Empire. The ratio to 
exports used for this calculation was the mean of the per- 
centages for New Zealand, India and South Africa. The 
same method was also used to provide an estimate of pay- 
ments for services and other invisible imports, for which no 
direct estimates were possible. This method, it will be seen, 
can only be rigorously justified by making very arbitrary 
assumptions, and could hardly be allowed to pass if it 
did not open the way for a preliminary estimate of what 
has hitherto been incalculable. 

Table I shows the estimates of the balance of payments 
on revenue account. The general nature of such a table, 
and the principles on which it is compiled, are too well 
known to require further description. The only point which 
should perhaps be mentioned is that gold absorbed into 
private hoards in India has been treated as an import, and 


a 


TABLE I.—CONSOLIDATED BALANCE OF 
PAYMENTS ON REVENUE ACCOUNT * 


(Millions of Pounds Sterling) 


———— 


Aver- 


Aver- | 





1936 1937  Agare- 
1995- | 1950-1933 | 1934 | 1935 Provi- Provi- fate 
29 32 sional sional 37 
} | | j 
| | 
United Kingdom +78°7— 42:3 0 — 7:0+32:0— 18:0 —52-0 +379-0 
ticmncipadiienennats -46- 11- 13-63-3-7— 3-0-—6-7— 56-4 
British Isles .... 74-1 43-4 1-3 —13-3 +28-3— 21-0—58 7322 6 
Australia ......... —46-7 — 11-34 10-4-106— 8-3— 5-9~— 3-7—378-8 
New Zealand ... — @1— 35+ 34+ 3-7—05+ 1-4-1-:1— 46:3 
India (inc. Burma) —12°5— 0°44 23°8+19:0411-2 28:8-— 0-7—- 6:1 
Of which private { { 
goldmovements —24:7 + 22:7+ 36:0 +43-2 430-4 + 22-0410-2 + 37-3 
South Africa ...... — 80+ 50+ 20:2+ 484+ 424+ 5-8-—2-:1-— 8:3 
Canada ...........+ +27°0— 7:14 11°6+416:6+35:2+ 64-9 +35-6 + 331-6 
Colonies, etc.f ... 26°7 — 56°7 30:0 —26-0 —31:0 — 15-0 — 7-0 —466-0 
Empire Overseas —-73°:0 — 74:0 + 39:44 7-5+10-8-+ 80-0 +21-0 —573-9 
Grand Total...... + t-1—817-4+ 38-1 — §-8+39-14 59 





* Counting gold hoarded and dishoarded in India as imports and exports re- 


spectively. t Includes also 


Protectorates, 


Palestine), Newfoundland and Territories under condominium. 


Mandated Territories (except 


0 —37-7 —251-3 | 


| 


TABLE Il.—CONSOLIDATED BALANCE OF 
PAYMENTS—REVENUVE AND CAPITAL 


(Millions of Pounds Sterling) 


| Aver- 











Aver- 1936 1937 —_ 
| age age | - Provi- ;93- 
1923-| 1950- | 199° | 1994 | eve sional | sional 923 
| | . 
Balance on Re- | 
venue Account 7-7-2513 
(from Table 1) + 1-1 —117-44 38-1— 5-8 439-1 4+ 59-0 3 ttn vaolte 
Monetary Gold | 
Released : 21-6 ~ 292:°3 
Bank of England + 1:24 9:4 —104-6— 1:8 —13-2 —1876 ~—21 — 
Empire Autho- 38+ 616 
SE soaszanne + 37+ 1114+ O8 — 58-04+ 38+ nosis 
Total (excluding | 1 
E.E. Account) + 4:9 + 20:5 —103-8— 7:6 —13-6 — 183 8-17 6a" 
** Genuine ” Capi- 
tal Movements: | 
New Issues for | > 71 4207 
- Reena 49-7 16:1 8:0, 3:1 2:8 Ss .* . 
epayments by | 313.0 
Foreigners. | 19-7, 14:3 25-0 16-0 31:0 41:0 190 300 
Net Lending(—) 7:7 
or Borrowing(+) —30-0 18+ 17-0412-9 428-2 + 378 oe =, 
a { ——— 520°7 
Residual Item}... +24:0 + 98:74 48-74 0-5 —53:7+4 87:0 +43° 
Includes: Gold acquired by Exchange Equalisation Account he Empire 


inflow of refugee money (Positive) ; “‘ genuine ” lending by foreigners te the 
(Positive); net purchase of existing foreign securities (Negative); erro 


rs and omissions. 
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gold released as an export. So far as the effect on the 
exchanges is concerned, this is obviously correct and in 
ine with the treatment of newly-mined gold. 

The validity of these figures is, of course, entirely 
dependent on the reliability of the original data and of the 
methods used. Even in what should be the easiest case, 
that of the United Kingdom, there is a perennial con- 
troversy about the validity of the official calculations. For 
the Colonial group, the possible error is clearly enormous; 
in particular, the passive balance is probably over-stated, 
since it is hard to believe that so much capital could have 
been imported, even in a period of development. And the 
position of Canada is equivocal in a double sense. Some 
people would say that Canada does not belong to the 
sterling area at all, since so much of her reserves is kept in 
New York; and others might express polite scepticism 
about the official figures, which show a total capital export 
for the period of £332 millions. 

Despite these inevitable qualifications, it is possible to 
make several interesting and important deductions. Thus 
it can be observed that in the years 1923-29 the positive 
balance of the British Isles was offset by the negative 
balance of the oversea countries; taken as a whole, the 
Empire had in this period no surplus on revenue account 
with which it could add to its holdings of gold or foreign 
assets. In the three crisis years both groups temporarily 
showed large negative balances. In the recovery period the 
final figure has, on the whole, been positive, but the rdles of 
the two groups have been reversed. It is now the oversea 
countries (and notably Canada) whose positive balances 
have been outweighing the mainly negative ones of the 
British Isles. The inclusion of the oversea countries thus 
supplies a partial explanation of the persistent weakness of 
sterling in 1923-29 (when the United Kingdom had a con- 
siderable positive balance on revenue account) and of its 
strength in 1933-37, when this had been replaced by a 
negative balance. 


For a full explanation, however, we must also study the 
movements of capital. A great deal has been said and 
written recently about the vagaries of floating balances 
(under various aliases, such as hot money, refugee funds, 
vagabond capital and the like). But not all movements are 
of such an unstable and unrecorded nature. In Table II 
Separate estimates are given for some important items. 

The table naturally starts with the balance on revenue 
account, since this is the only source from which the 
Empire’s met international assets can be increased. It is 
also possible, however, for a country to add to its holding 
of foreign securities by reducing its stock of monetary gold 
(or vice versa). The next group, therefore, sets out the 
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amount of monetary gold released or absorbed. So far as 
they go, the Statistics are very accurate, but annual figures 
are not available for the net amount of gold acquired by 
the Exchange Equalisation Account. This very important 
item has therefore been omitted; so far as the aggregate is 
concerned, however, we can take the average of the hold- 
ings on September 30, 1937, and on March 31, 1938. This 
gives a figure of £288.5 millions. 

The third group in the table is a partial record of what 
may be termed “ genuine ” movements of capital. This has 
been compiled in part from the Midland Bank’s statistics 
of mew issues made for non-Empire borrowers on the 
London market, and in part from an estimate of capital 
repayments received in the United Kingdom (mainly by 
way of sinking funds) from countries outside the Empire. 
[his latter estimate was arrived at by taking 38 per cent. 
of the total repayments for each year as estimated by Sir 
Robert Kindersley in The Economic Journal (December, 
1937). The ratio of 38 per cent. was chosen to corre- 
spond with Sir Robert’s estimate of the non-Empire pro- 
portion of Britain’s total investments at the end of 1936. 
There is, however, no guarantee that repayments will be 
proportionate to capital outstanding, so that the figures can 
only be treated as first approximations. In some years they 
will be too high, because Sir Robert includes repayments 
out of loans refunded. Repayments from the Bank of 
France to the Bank of England during 1923-27 have been 
added in as a special case. 

The last line is the inevitable residual item, the main 
constituents of which are given in the footnote. If we allow 
for the gold acquired by the Exchange Equalisation 
Account we arrive at the formidable total of £878.2 
millions to be accounted for by the other components during 
the fifteen years. A substantial part of this is probably 
due to statistical inaccuracies, for we have been dealing 
throughout with estimates subject to a considerable margin 
of error, and this is where the errors collect. But a very 
large amount must also be due to the inflow of short-term 
capital from abroad. In the early years we “ borrowed short 
in order to lend long ”; now we offset these unwanted funds 
with additions to our gold stocks. 

It will be apparent from the foregoing account that the 
compilers of this estimate have had to surmount a very 
large number of statistical obstacles, and that they have 
had to adopt a variety of ingenious shifts and devices to 
arrive at their aim. But the net result is no mere intellectual 
plaything; it is one of the most vitally important economic 
facts of the present-day world. The imperfections of the 
present estimate should serve as a stimulus to the Govern- 
ments of the Empire to improve their statistics on this 
subject. 


Plight of American Railroads 


MERICAN business depressions in the past have 
invariably been marked by two major events: 
extensive bank failures and extensive railway failures. 
The present depression has so far been unique, 
for in neither field have failures been extensive. Grave 
fears have been entertained for the position of the rail- 
ways, but only one important system—the Erie Railroad 
—has in fact been forced into bankruptcy. Many of the 
companies, however, are in a serious financial condition, 
and the industry—as the passing of the Atchison, Topeka 
Preterred dividend again showed last week—is chronic- 
ally unable to equate revenue and expenses. 

The deterioration in the railroad situation during the 
past year is clearly shown in the adjoining analysis of 
Class I steam railways’ revenues and costs since 1928. 
In 1937, this group covered its fixed charges 1.14 times. 
During the first four months of 1937, the ratio was 1.08 
times. But in the same period of the current year, only 
one-third of total fixed charge requirements were earned, 
although even at the depth of depression in 1932 four- 
fifths of the total was covered. During the first half of this 
year, gross revenues fell to $1,636 millions, compared with 


$2,087 millions for the same period of 1937. Net operat- 


“Ca 


ing revenues fell from $299 millions to $70 millions in 
the same periods. And in May the Class I railways 
suffered a net loss after taxation and interest charges ot 


Crass I STEAM RAILways’ EARNINGS 
(Amounts in $ millions) 





| - 
Total | Total | Net | La capes een, 
Rly. | Rly. | Rly. Y- | Total | Net ne ren 
Opera- Opera- Opera- Opera- Income | Income — fmm 
ting ting ting ting | | ; arges res 
Rev. Exes. Rev. | Income} times) ment 
, 
92 2 4,428 1,684) 1,173 | 1,493 787 2-11 | 4:65 
1933: | Oba9 | 4506 | 1.773 | 1,252 | 1611, 897 2-25 | 4-84 
1930 ion 1 Seaen 3,931 1,350 869 1,228 524 1-74 ; ~ 
1931 ... | 4,188 3,224 965 526 831 135. 1-19 00 
1932... | 3,127 2,403 723 326 551 Dr.139 0-80 | 1:2 
1933... | 3,095 2,249 846 74 685 Dr. 6 0-99 | 1-83 
1934 ...| 3,272 2,442 830 463 666 Dr.17, 0:98 | 1-79 
1935... | 3452; 2,593 859 500-688 8, 101 | 1-93 
1936 ... | 4,051 2,930 1,121 667 | 852 165 | 1:24 | 2:58 
1937... | 4,166 3,119, 1,047; 590/ 769 98 | 1-14 
37 | 2,3 2%. 357\ 196 | 240 19| 1035 * 
1937t¢ ... | 1,383 | 1,026 357 40 ee 
2 97 29 73 Dr.t60 | 0°34 | 
1938t ... | 1,032 | 897 185 | 


* Not available. t 4 months. 





$254 millions compared with a profit of $1) millions for 
May, 1937. 
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These, of course, are composite results. A clearer pic- 
ture of the industry’s plight may be obtained from further 
sub-division. Official figures show that, at the end of 
1936, some 91 companies operating 69,712 miles of line 
out of a total of 260,000 miles, were in bankruptcy. Their 
capital expenditure on road and equipment amounted to 
$5,807 millions, and they had unmatured funded debt of 
$2,757 millions, and matured, but unpaid, funded debt of 
$530 millions. The only subsequent major addition to 
this number is the Erie, which has 2,426 miles of line. 
Among the bankrupt companies operating over 5,000 
miles of line are Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Paci- 
fic (11,115 miles); Chicago and North Western (8,440 
miles); Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific (7,532 miles) 
and Missouri Pacific (7,532 miles). The Rock Island, 
whose recent earnings are shown in the table at the foot 
of this page, illustrates the persistent adversity which has 
been typical of the group, both in depression and recovery. 

Companies in unsatisfactory condition—the second cate- 
gory—are difficult to define, and marginal cases abound. 
Perhaps the most convenient test, however, is the regu- 
larity with which fixed charges have been earned in recent 
years. Baltimore and Ohio (for which earnings are given 
below), Auantic Coast Line, Kansas City Southern, Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas, and Southern, have earned their 
fixed charges in two years of the past six years; Colorado 
and Southern, Lehigh Valley, and Nashville, Chattanooga 
and St. Louis in one year; while Central of New Jersey, 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, and Delaware and 
Hudson have failed in all six. New York, Chicago and St. 
Louis—the “ Nickel Plate ”°—might be added to the list 
on the ground that it has a large bond maturity due on 
October Ist, and inadequate cash resources. By contrast, 
several of the companies cited above—Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga and St. Louis is an example—retain a strong cash 
position, and will be able to meet their bond interest, 
even if it is not earned, for some considerable period yet 
to come. Further, the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration appears to be making every effort, despite the 
restrictions imposed upon it by law, to make advances 
to needy companies, with the object of preventing actual 
failure. The R.F.C. sought greater latitude for making 
railway loans at the end of the last session of Congress, but 
its efforts were prevented, partly by labour opposition when 
the companies proposed wage reductions. Many—possibly 
all—of the railways now in unsatisfactory condition might 
be saved from danger if the Corporation’s powers were 
further liberalised, and if recovery develops. 

Our third category—companies in reasonably satisfac- 
tory financial condition—needs little discussion. Such com- 
panies have not escaped falling traffics, but they have so 
far proved sufficiently strong to meet their consequences. 
Such companies as Chesapeake and Ohio in the east, and 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe in the west, whose earn- 


ings records are analysed below, are typical of this class. 
But the line which divides it from less fortunately situated 
railways is perpetually shifting. Given a period of active 
business, many companies in straitened circumstances 
would at least achieve greater financial comfort—if nor 
positive strength. Nor are the strong lines immune from 
developments in the railway industry generally. The earn- 
ings of Class I railroads in 1936 and 1937 demonstrate 
that a satisfactory volume of traffic is the first essential 
before the railways are to climb “ out of the red.” 

But satisfactory traffics depend on something more than 
the fluctuations of a mere business cycle. Superimposed 
upon such trade movements, a secular change in the 
“catchment area” of railway revenues is in progress. In 
1928, the Federal Reserve Board’s index of business 
activity averaged 111 per cent. of the 1923-25 level. Last 
year, the corresponding figure was 110 per cent. But total 
car loadings in 1937 were 26 per cent. below the 1928 
level, merchandise “ 1.c.l.” car loadings 36 per cent. below, 
and the total, excluding merchandise, 23 per cent. lower. 
Admittedly, building activity last year was lower than in 
1928; but even assuming that, for this and other reasons, 
1937 was more difficult for the railways than a period of 
“normal ” prosperity might be, a long-term decline in rail- 
way freights still appears to be in progress. Traffic is being 
lost to road and air services. Industrial decentralisation and 
changes in industrial technique have aggravated the traffic 
problem. In these circumstances, increased freight or pas- 
senger rates would merely speed the departure of traffic 
to the railways’ competitors. 

On the reverse of the medal, it is virtually impossible to 
adjust expenditure to falling receipts. Wages constitute the 
largest single item of cost, and they have been raised on 
several occasions in recent years. The railway “ brother- 
hoods ” remain implacably opposed to wage cuts, and their 
resistance to the proposed 15 per cent. wage reduction may 
next month be carried to the point of taking a strike vote. 
Should this happen, an Emergency Board may have to 
consider the vote—at a time which, from the stockholders’ 
point of view, will be inconveniently close to the Con- 
gressional elections. Already, union regulations and work- 
ing rules interfere with the attainment of maximum 
operating efficiency. Proposals to abandon unprofitable 
lines meet strong political opposition. Finally, there is little 
opportunity for savings in capital costs by way of refund- 
ing operations at a time when first-grade railway bonds 
already yield one per cent. more than industrial bonds, and 
when railway securities eligible for the portfolios of bank- 
ing and other financial institutions become daily more 
restricted. And the whole complex of difficulty is ironically 
capped by the unworkable law governing railway reorgan!- 
sation. Thus, the twin blades of falling gross revenues, and 
rigid—if not rising—costs have slashed American railway 
earnings. To-day, the companies lean more heavily on the 
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AMERICAN RAILROAD EARNINGS 


IN PROSPERITY AND DEPRESSION 


‘The four American railway companies in the following table have been selected to show the differing intensity of depression upon 
earnings. Baltimore and Ohio operates 12,593 miles of line, and about 45 per cent. of its traffic consists of soft coal. Chicago, Rock 


Island and Pacific operates 7,532 miles of line. 
Chesapeake and Ohio has 3,106 miles of road. 
Fe carries a diversified traffic over 13,226 miles of road. 
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BALTIMORE AND OHIO 


1929...{ 550 | 64 || 245 181 ; 49 } 29 2:00 
1932...| 660 | 68 | 126 | 92 | 22 Def. 6 0-82 Def. 8 
1935... | 662 68 | 142 | 105 | 24 Def. 3 0-90 Def.il 
1936... 656 | 68 | 169 1244 | 30 | 5 1:14 Def.6 
1937... | 668 68 169 | 129 25 Def. 0:7 | 0-98 Def.2 
BD Ot Rciiscnvcsnersins | 58 | 43 9 | 0:08 1-01 8 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND AND PACIFIC 
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1935.... 136 71 | 67 | ©©O Def. 1 Def.15 0:00 Def.221 
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1937... 147 72 | 82 69 | 4 Def.10 | 0:34 Def.231 
1937 4 M08.......0000000008 26 22 | 0-06Def 5 || 0:05 Def230 
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Its traffic is diversified, but agricultural freights are an important source of revenue. 
This company is preponderantly a soft coal carrier, while Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
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Federal Government than ever before. Up to May 31st, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation had authorised 
loans totalling $689 millions to 76 companies, and had 
actually disbursed $573 millions. In addition, the Public 
Works Administration had advanced about $200 millions 
before ceasing, some months ago, to give further assistance, 

The investment prospects for American railway stocks, 
it is clear, cannot be regarded as hopeful, even on 
the best assumptions regarding the possibility of business 
recovery this autumn. If the threat of strikes becomes 
urgent, rail stocks may experience a serious setback—which 
might, indeed, carry industrial stocks down some way with 
it. If wage questions are peacefully settled, if the much- 
heralded business recovery arrives, and if financial assis- 
tance from the R.F.C. is forthcoming promptly and effec- 
tively, American railways may hope for better experience 
in the next twelve months than in the last. But forecasting 
was never more difficult, either for the short-term operator 
or the long-term holder of American rail stocks. The latter, 
in particular, is becoming more concerned at the lack of 
an effective railway policy designed to secure the railways 
against the deteriorating tendencies of the past decade. In 
1929, the Interstate Commerce Commission proposed 


Consumers’ Co-operation in Great Britain—Il 
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wholesale consolidation of the roads. In 1932, a committee 
headed by ex-President Coolidge urged extensive amalga- 
mations, the elimination of unprofitable services, regulation 
of competing transport services, the revision of bankruptcy 
procedure, freer lending conditions by the R.F.C., and re- 
vision of the methods on which rates are based. One of 
President Roosevelt’s earliest acts was to appoint Mr 
Joseph B. Eastman as Railroad Co-ordinator, But the 
latter’s task was hampered by the condition that employ- 
ment must not be reduced. 

In short, there are many plans, but no plan. If business 
conditions improve, the railway problem will become less 
intense—for a time. But unless a period of relief is seized 
to make extensive changes in operating conditions, the net 
effect will be merely to pile up further difficulties for the 
industry, and increased financial commitments for the 
Government in the next recession. The American railway 
market, at present, is rather dangerous territory for the 
British investor. But he would, nevertheless, be wise to 
study its significance. In the course of a few weeks the 
behaviour of rail stocks may become the dominant factor in 
Wall Street. And a shock to Wall Street, when industrial 
recovery is so delicately poised, would be far from welcome. 


Co-operative Finance and Control 


A preceding article in the last issue of The Economist 
discussed the structure and organisation of the co-operative 
movement in Great Britain, which now claims a member- 
ship of seven millions and controls funds exceeding £300 
millions. This concluding article, which deals with the 
methods by whitch the movement is financed and con- 
trolled, is, like the first article, very largely based upon the 
authoritative survey of the movement that has recently 
been published.* 


HE unit in the edifice of the co-operative movement 
is the retail society, and from its individual members 
virtually the whole of the movement’s vast capital is 
obtained. The movement’s financial problem, unlike that 
of many joint-stock companies, is not to secure enough 
capital for its operations but how best to invest the large 
Proportion of its resources which is surplus to trading 
needs. 
The shareholding interest of individual co-operative 
members is legally limited to £200—and these shares are 
withdrawable. But the majority of the retail societies 
invite their members (and sometimes non-members) to sub- 
scribe loan capital, of which individual holdings are not 
limited by law. The societies have always made it one of 
their primary objects to encourage thrift; and they 
habitually act as bankers for their members’ savings. The 
total capital of the retail societies in 1935 amounted to 
£198,146,861, made up as follows: — 


£ 
CO ON hier ccatnceeccues 135,745,524 
A CR Haid dil a Seth ciiiniiitinctintinne ves 34,007,929 
Disclosed reserves ........ccccssceeeceeeesees 12,732,520 
Cash a ae 15,660,888 
198,146,861 


Of this total (which, huge though it is, excludes the 
Substantial hidden reserves of the societies) only 40 per 
Cent. was needed to finance retail trading operations, the 
remainder being invested. ' 
The retail societies put most of their surplus funds into 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society or the Scottish C.W.S,,. 
Whose financial operations are consequently on a very large 
scale. As a condition of membership of the C.W.S., a retail 
Society must take up not less than one £5 share (not neces- 
sarily fully-paid) for every two (individual) members. At 
pe “Consumers? Co-operation in Great Britain.” By A. M. 
arr-Saunders, P. Sargent Florence and Robert Peers, in con- 


ation with a Committee drawn from the movement. 
‘nand Unwin. 556 pages. 15s. net. 


the end of 1935 some £13 millions had been paid into the 
C.W.S. share account. But the retail societies also have 
money on loan and deposit account with the wholesale 
society aggregating, at the end of 1935, £6 millions and 
£54 millions respectively. The share, loan and deposit 
capital of the two wholesale societies in 1935 totalled 
£82,241,563, all of which was provided by other societies, 
with the exception of £997,962 invested in the S.C.W.S. 
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by individuals. The aggregate capital of the co-operative 
movement in 1935 may be summed up as follows: — 


AGGREGATE CAPITAL OF THE MOVEMENT, 1935 





Invested 
. Employed in | Invested 
Societies Total in Co-opera- | outside the 
Capital Trade tive under- Movement 
takings 
; 
£ £ £ c 
a a Ba 198,146,861 77,590,380 86,910,600 33,045,881 
Wholesale ............... 1 121,569,248 13,081,776 *7,500,000 | 100,987,472 
Productive & Federal 6,800,000 4,000,000 | 2,500,000 $300,000 
ED ‘ccuchducbuneese 326,516,109 94,672,156 96,910,600 134,933, 353 
Adjusted totals} ...... | 229,605,509 94,672,156 oc 134,933,353 


<= Includes loans and advances to societies. + Estimated. %$ Corrected 
for duplication. 
1t will be apparent that the movement is not merely a 
trading concern; for almost 60 per cent. of its financial 
resources is invested in non-co-operative funds. 
Membership of the co-operative societies is virtually 
open to all, but a widespread membership, accepted on a 
basis of equality, does not necessarily guarantee actual 
democratic control. The authors of the authoritative survey 
under review devote a considerable proportion of their 
space to a discussion of the question how far the movement 
can be said to be democratically controlled. Detailed 
administration is in the hands of management committees, 
which display a fair degree of continuity, and of permanent 
officials who enjoy a noteworthy security of tenure. How 
far are these officials sensitive to the will of the members 
and how is that will expressed? Apart from the guilds in 
which some of the members are organised, the members 
may exercise their influence by the use of their vote and by 
their attendance at the business meetings. The first means 
is obvious enough: management committees are periodi- 
cally elected by secret ballot of all the members, to whom 
they are ultimately responsible. In this sense the movement 
is highly democratic. The business meetings of co-operative 
societies have very little in common with the shareholders’ 
meetings of joint stock companies; for the members of a 
cO-operative society are customers as well as, indeed more 
than, shareholders. They demand a series of services and 
will judge the board by its efficiency in supplying those 
services. But the two sorts of meetings have the character- 
istic in common that the attendance is small in relation to 
the membership—a factor which must also tend to in- 
crease the influence of any organised body of members. 
On the other hand, it is generally the more progressive 
members, and those who are specially interested in the 
society's work, who attend the quarterly meeting, and the 
list of questions asked at a typical business meeting affords 
abundant evidence that at any rate a certain section of the 
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membership always takes a lively interest in the doings of 
the management committee. —_ 

Control of the federal societies is exercised in much the 
same way. Thus the ultimate control of the two wholesale 
societies is vested in the boards of the retail socicties, 
which elect their directors and are represented at their 
business meetings. In this case, however, the votes are 
allocated in proportion to the value of purchases; there js 
a danger, therefore, that the larger retail societies may 
exercise an undue influence at the expense of the many 
smaller societies. In the election of the directors of the 
wholesale societies, the votes cast are the result of group 
discussion. The successful candidates must, moreover, be 
known and trusted amongst the boards of the retail 
societies. In consequence, successful candidates tend to be 
able and honest, and capable of exercising control in the 
interest of the retail societies; but the system is not well 
adapted to the discovery of special enterprise or exceptional 
ability. 

The general meetings, attended by representatives of the 
retail societies, afford an opportunity of examining the 
affairs of the wholesale societies and of criticising the 
administration. Opportunities of real discussion between 
delegates and the platform are, however, more restricted 
than in the case of the retail societies. For, since divisional 
meetings are the rule, none of the directors present at a 
particular meeting may have the requisite special know- 
ledge of the matters raised. The authors conclude that 
democratic control is less obvious in the wholesale than in 
the retail societies; “and if democracy is taken to mean 
supervision by the rank and file co-operator it is indeed 
tenuous.” “ If, however, democratic control means control 
by the retail societies then it is true to say that this control 
is very real and is continually exercised.” The conclusion 
is reassuring, for the federal societies are playing a role 
of growing importance. Democratic control of the retail 
societies would therefore be of little value without corre- 
sponding control of the federal societies. 

There is much that is remarkable and praiseworthy both 
in the present organisation and condition of the co-opera- 
tive movement and also in the history of its gradual un- 
assisted growth from back-street beginnings to real 
eminence. None of its friends, however, would attempt to 
conceal that it has some inherent weaknesses or that many 
obstacles still stand between it and the full realisation of its 
aims. It is, indeed, of the utmost importance that the con- 
sumers’ co-operative movement should be objectively 
studied, for in a world that is daily being faced with the 
choice between individualism, which may mean chaos, and 
planning, which may involve extremes of compulsion, co- 
operation stands out as “ the only alternative scheme of 
economic organisation actually in existence in the country.” 


Finance and Banking 


Gold Hoarding.—The gold rehoarding movement 
has during the past week acquired dimensions unmatched 
even in the dollar devaluation scare of the closing weeks of 
1937. On Tuesday over £1,500,000 of gold was taken at 
fixing and almost as much was estimated to have changed 
hands in subsequent deals. On Wednesday the pace 
grew decidedly faster, and no less than £2,977,000 
was dealt in at fixing, while the total turnover for the day 
must have been in the neighbourhood of £5,000,000. On 
Thursday the turnover at fixing amounted to £2,366,000 
and at least another £1,000,000 changed hands in subse- 
quent deals. This abnormal demand for gold has been fed 
by two separate sets of influences. In the first place, the 
international tension has had its customary effect on the 
nerves of Continental capitalists, whose purchases of gold 
have provided one of the main factors in the past week’s 
dealings in the metal. Secondly, there have been influences 
of a more monetary character. Mr Morgenthau’s prolonged 
discussions in Paris have revived rumours of a stabilisation 
of the currencies linked by the Tripartite agreement, and 
these rumours have in their turn drawn attention to the 
overvaluation of sterling. There is little or no belief in an 


early devaluation of the dollar in terms of gold, but in Con- 
tinental circles there is certainly a belief in the likelihood 
of a return to the traditional sterling-dollar parity of $4.563 
as a preliminary to any stabilisation agreement between 
the two currencies. Consequently there has been a whole- 
sale rush out of sterling and into gold or dollars. 


* * * 


One development which has probably intensified this 
rush has been the tactics of the Exchange Equalisation 
Account in refusing on certain days of this week, when 
the rush for gold was at its height, to sell metal on any 
terms whatever after the fixing. The knowledge 0! this 
refusal has probably stimulated the hoarding demand for 
the metal, though the motive underlying the authorities 
decision has no doubt been the very reverse. Where gold 
has not been available Continental operators have bought 
dollars, and thus we have seen the dollar rate appreciating 
this week to $4.89 and the price of gold rising concurrently 
to 142s. 5d., the figure touched after fixing on Wednesday. 

The authorities have provided all the gold required at 
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the daily fixing, and have, moreover, done SO at exception- 
ally low prices. On Wednesday and Thursday the price 
fixed was no higher than shipping parity with the dollar 
for the first time for four months. By this readiness to sell 
at arbitrage point, the official seller admitted by implication 
that sterling had fallen to its lower gold point and that 
shipments of gold to New York were desirable in order to 
support sterling exchange. Such arbitrage operations have 
in fact been arranged. They would have acquired much 
greater magnitude had it not been for the fact that the 
buyers at fixing have this week found it possible by resales 
to hoarders after fixing to earn greater profits than would 
have been yielded by the arbitrage shipment. The con- 
tinued hoarding demand for gold has therefore militated 
to some extent against the supporting operations for 
sterling undertaken by the authorities in this country. 


* * * 


Exchanges and the Recession.—It is a well-known 
fact that there is always a time-lag between the exports 
and imports of the primary-producing countries. The 
cycle is that the exports of primary products are first made 
and paid for, and then the proceeds are spent on the pur- 
chase and importation of manufactured, largely consumers’, 
goods. It follows that when a world recession comes, 
exports fall away at once, while imports continue for some 
appreciable time at their previous “ prosperity level.” Last 
year has been no exception to this rule, and this is why 
such countries as India and Argentina have recently been 
experiencing exchange stringency. On the other hand, the 
effect of this time-lag is only temporary, because eventually 
the contraction in exports leads to a corresponding con- 
traction in imports. There are some signs that the present 
world recession is already reaching this stage. The rupee 
has lately become a little stronger, and at its present rate 
of ls. 5}d. is comfortably above its bottom statutory limit 
of ls. 5 $4d. It is also announced this week that the South 
African banks have reduced their rates for exchange on 
South and East Africa, the sight rate on South Africa being 
now £101 2s. 9d. in place of £101 3s. 9d. per £100 
sterling. The free Argentine peso is also firmer, and this 
is directly ascribed to a recent falling-off in Argentine 
imports. The present policy of the Argentine authorities is 
to hold the free rate of 19 pesos to the pound, and they 
have been both buying and selling pesos with this end in 
view. Their object is to neutralise last winter’s reduction 
in the exchange surcharge from 20 to 10 per cent., for a 
free rate of 19 pesos acts in effect as a surcharge of just 
over 18 per cent. In this way, imports from those coun- 
tries with which Argentina has no trade agreement are kept 
down, which helps to make total imports conform to total 
exports. This possibility that the exchange stringency of 
these countries due to the time-lag is beginning to pass 
away is of some importance to the outlook for sterling. 
Most of the countries concerned are members of the 
sterling area, and any change in conditions which helps 
these currencies will pro tanto help sterling as well, 
although the reduction in the primary producers’ imports 
is unfortunately likely to connote a reduction in the United 
Kingdom’s exports. 


* * * 


_ Outside Money.—During the past four weeks an 
interesting change has occurred in the short money position. 
Loans against bonds from lenders other than the clearing 
banks have become decidedly dearer than they have been 
for years past. Before the turn of the half-year it was 
Customary for the big discount houses to finance the bulk 
of their bond position with non-clearing or “ outside” 
lenders at 4 per cent., i.e. at the same rate as that paid 
to clearing banks for accommodation against bills. Occa- 
sionally § per cent. or even more may have been paid 
but this was always an exceptional state of affairs. Since 
July 1st the 4 per cent. money has departed and the 
representative rate for outside money against bonds is 
now 3 per cent., while % and 1 per cent. is often being 
Paid both by the market and by the Stock Exchange 
houses which run a money book. At first the change 
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attracted little notice, since it coincided with the turn of 
the half-year and was therefore regarded as a purely 
normal and temporary phenomenon. It is, however, show- 
ing unquestioned signs of permanence. The explanation 
of the change is probably to be found in three directions. 
In the first place, since the last issue, the Defence Threes 
the market has been running a larger position in bonds. 
The impact of the July 1st call on this scrip was particu- 
larly apparent on the money position and we may expect 
a similar effect to follow the last call, which is to be 
made next week. Secondly, the clearing bank competition 
for deposits has attracted to those institutions a good deal 
of the money which formerly found its way directly from 
the outside lenders to the market. Such a development is 
bound to cause the outside money rate to approximate io 
that of the clearing banks—which for bond money re- 
mains at 1 per cent. Thirdly, the recent rush for gold 
has undoubtedly caused some encroachment on the liquid 
resources at the command of foreign agencies and other 
outside lenders in the London market, 


x * * 


British Oak.—JIt is announced that the Union of 
Canton, a Chinese insurance company under British man- 
agement, has bought the shares of the British Oak—a 
non-tariff London company controlled by Spillers, Ltd. 
The British Oak had at one time a capital of £250,000, 
but reduced it in 1929 to £175,000. Subsequently, thanks 
to excellent new management, it prospered and made sub- 
stantial profits in its fire, general and motor departments, 
though in marine it was less successful. Recently it had 
certain difficulties to overcome in consequence of unfor- 
tunate commitments in the film industry, and the share- 
holders subscribed a large amount of new capital, taking 
1,000 shares at £180 per share. That addition to its funds 
put the company in a comfortable position, but presum- 
ably the directors decided that the hazards of insurance 
were more bother than they were worth, and so closed with 
this offer from China. The terms of the sale are not dis- 
closed, but Union of Canton is an old and wealthy com- 
pany with assets of over £6,000,000, a marine income of 
nearly £1,000,000, a fire income of nearly £600,000, acci- 
dent £305,000, and a profit of £296,000. The British Oak 
will now “ go tariff,” and the marine department may per- 
haps be closed. It is interesting to see the control of a 
vigorous British company pass to Canton, and the change 
is, perhaps, an indication of how traders in the Far East 
regard the future. 


* * * 


China’s Currency Position. — According to 
the report issued by the Currency Reserve Board last 
month, China has been more than able to control any 
inflationary tendency which a year of war would normally 
induce. The report states that since January of this year 
only 28,000,000 dollars of notes have been added to the 
circulation. Since November last the increase has bee 
102,000,000 dollars, but this has been offset by an 
adequate additional backing of specie and other reserves. 
The combined note circulation of the four issuing banks 
(which are—in order of importance—the Bank of China, 
the Central Bank, the Bank of Communications and the 
Farmers’ Bank) totalled on May 29th, 1,705,322,789 
dollars. The report claims that this total was backed by 
1,113,852,182 dollars of specie which amounts to about 
65 per cent. of the total, and negotiable reserves amount- 
ing to 591,470,606 dollars. (By the law of 1931 note 
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issuing banks are obliged to hold specie reserve for at 
least 60 per cent. of their total note issues, while the 
remaining 40 per cent. must consist of realisable bonds.) 
While the note issue has increased, the addition in 
specie in the last six months has actually been greater 
than the note expansion. It would appear that China's 
currency position is remarkably strong. The behaviour 
of general price indices confirms that there has been no 


great inflationary tendency. 


* * 


Argentine Finances.—It is reported that the Argen- 
tine Government is raising a loan in New York for the 
benefit of the municipality of Buenos Aires. The sum 
involved is $25 millions, equivalent to 100 million pesos, 
and the loan is expected to take the form of 43 per cent. 
ten-year bonds. The price of issue is still to be announced, 


MONEY 


Foreign Exchanges 


THE foreign exchange market has been 
whipped into considerable activity this 
week by the world-wide rush into 
dollars and gold. Despite substantial 
sales of dollars against shipments of 
gold to New York, the U.S. currency 
has been persistently strong, and 
touched $4.89 on Wednesday and 
Thursday. Some profit-taking on 
Thursday afternoon caused a reaction 
to 4.89%. Swiss francs and belgas have 
appreciated with the dollar in terms of 
sterling. The movement in the case of 
the belga has been helped by continued 
covering of bear positions opened at 
the time of the recent speculative 
attack on this currency. Dutch guilders 
have been sold on a fair scale for con- 
version into dollars, and contro! opera- 
tions have been apparent both in 
Amsterdam and in London. Despite 
these supporting operations the guilder 
rate has weakened to 8.96}, as against 
§.95% a week ago. Although the French 
franc is at present receiving the sub- 
stantial support of a record tourist 
season in France, there has been some 
tendency for the franc to weaken, both 
in the spot and forward markets. In 
both directions official support has been 
available, but this has not prevented the 
spot rate from moving to 178% and the 
three months’ discount to widen to 
close on 33 francs. The main selling of 
francs has been against purchases of 
dollars or gold and must be explained 
as part of the general rush to both these 
havens of hot money and not as the 
result of any sudden deterioration in 
the French financial position. 


* 


The Money Market 


Money against bills remains in ample 
supply, but the accommodation against 
bonds shows signs of becoming scarcer. 
This point is discussed in a Financial 
Note. The Stock Exchange has been a 
somewhat better borrower, and on 
Tuesday some of the money houses 
had to go to their clearing banks for 
bond accommodation, for which they 
had to pay the customary 1 per cent. 
The banks are ready buyers of bills 
and the market has been a somewhat 
better seller following the 58 per cent. 
allotment obtained at last Friday's 
Treasury bill tender. The svndicate 
figure for Treasury bills remains at 
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but inasmuch as last year Argentina converted most of 
her American debt on to a basis of approximately 4} per 
cent. the issue price should be not much below par. The 
bonds will be a direct obligation of the Argentine Govern- 
ment, which will incidentally obtain $25 millions of foreign 
exchange; for the money will be re-lent to Buenos Aires in 
the form of pesos. The municipality needs the money for 
improvements and also for refunding short-term debt. It 


was unable to borrow in the Buenos Aires bond market, for 
all municipal and provincial borrowing is now subject to 
Government control, and, as last year the bond market was 
overloaded, the Government have fixed this year a limit of 


Aug. 5, July 2g, Aug. 4, 
1937 1938 1938 


% % % 
Bank Rate  ....00000.0000 2 2 2 
London Deposit Rate... 32 lp lp 


Short Loan Rates: 
Clearing Banks ...... 12-1* 1g-1% = 12-19 


Re citcccncbinnd coco.  Ug—Sg 5g 34 
Discount Rates: 
Treasury bills ......... lp lp Ig 
Three months’ bank 
I ack sae lace ane 1729—91g 1739 1739 


* Viz. 12 per cent. for loans against Treasury bills 
and other approved bills and British Government 
securities within six months of maturity. 54 per 
cent. for loans against 1 per cent. Treasury bonds 
and other gilt-edged stocks within six months of 
miaturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other 
collateral. 
£99 17s. Sd. and at the discount rate in- 
dicated by this price much of the out- 
side competition for bills is effectively 
repressed. Hence the larger percentage 
obtained last Friday. The full 
£40,000,000 on offer was allotted and 
thus payments for bills during the cur- 
rent week were £5,000,000 less than 
maturities. 


* 
The Bank Return 


A FURTHER £4,471,000 of Bank of Eng- 
land notes were on balance withdrawn 
during the week to August 3rd, bring- 
ing the active note circulation to a total 
of £497,783,000. This is some 
£6,000,000 below the August holiday 
peak reached a year ago. 

Aug. 4, July 20, July27, Aug. 3, 

1937 1938 


1938 1938 
£mill. £ mill. £ mill. £ mill. 


Issue Dept.: 
Se 326°4 326-4 326°4 326°4 
Notes in circula- 
OR Lcndsstmis 503:8 487-1 493-3 497-8 
Banking Dept 
Reserve ......... 23-6 40°33 34:2 29-7 
Public Deps. ... 9:8 22°53 11-2 9°5 
Bankers’ Deps. 95:4 107°3 116°4 113-4 
Other Deps. ... 36:9 34°7 35-1 34:7 
Govt. Secs. ...... 110:2 109°8 115°8 114:7 
Discounts & Ad- 
re 4 9-3 9-5 9-6 
Other Secs. ...... 20-1 23°1 21-3 21-8 
Proportion......... 16°6% 24°5% 21-0% 18:8% 


_ The effect of the increased circula- 
tion on bank cash was not neutralised 
by appropriate changes in the holding 
of securities. The item “ Government 
Securities” in the Banking Department 
shows a fall of £1,090,000 over the 
week, while other securities are up by 
£643,000. Bankers’ Deposits, however, 
are only down by £2,932,000 over the 
week, as Public Deposits have helped 
them to take the strain of the larger 
circulation and the net reduction in 
security holdings. These Government 
Deposits are down by £1,696,000, a 
movement to which the excess of 
Treasury Bill maturities has contri- 
buted. Bankers’ Deposits remain at a 
comfortable level of over £113,000,000, 


150 million pesos to all such borrowing. Thus a very 
happy way out of the difficulty has been found. The City 
of Buenos Aires obtains the money it needs, the Argentine 
authorities obtain $25 millions of exchange, and the 
American bondholder obtains the security of the Argen- 
tine Government. 


MARKET NOTES 


but this figure will probably be appre- 
ciably reduced following the final call 
on Defence 3’s which is due to be made 
on Friday of next week. 


* 


The Bullion Market 


THE gold market has been more active 
this week than at any time since the 
culmination of the gold scare in June, 
1937. The amount dealt in at fixing 
on the first three working days of the 
week amounted to nearly £7,000,000, 
almost the whole of which was sup- 
plied by the authorities. There has 
been substantial dealing after fixing, 
but for the most part it has represented 
resales of gold by dealers who bought at 
fixing, taking a view on the subsequent 
movements in the dollar rate. The 
authorities have kept their price at or 
near the dollar shipping parity, charg- 
ing a premium of 4d. on Tuesday, but 
Prices equal to parity on both subse- 
quent days. With the authorities out of 
the market in subsequent deals and 
hoarding demands from the Continent 
keenly persistent, the price each after- 


Silver, 


| 

Gold price per 0z. 

| standard 

ee ee — a zai 
Date 

| Price vm Amt. | _ | Two 

per fine) pig. | dealt | Cash i iins, 

|; = count = I | 

. + - 

1938 . d. £7000; d d. 


d. . 
July 29 ... 141 61 1 pm | 1,020 | 193g | 19°16 
9 vo» (141 6 |Llopm| 519 | 193g | 19%4 
Aug. 2... (141 8 | opm 1,553 | 19%6 1946 
» 3 ss. (142 Ole) — (2,997 | 19716 19°16 
» 4 4, |L42 Olz — | 2,366 | 1912 19% 
~ * Above or below American shipping price. 
t At fixing. ; 
The New York price of silver remained at 43 cents 
per ounce -999 fine during the week. 


noon has tended to rise to a premium 
above the dollar parity. The hoarding 
demand for gold has also been reflected 
in a considerable bidding for coins, 
which this week have risen to a pre- 
mium of 5 per cent. over their bullion 
parity. The supplies of these, which 
were recently enlarged from a special 
source, show signs of diminishing 
again. 

At the beginning of the week the 
firmness of the dollar caused the price 
of silver to rise ¥% to 19.%d. The ad- 
vance, however, has not been main- 
tained, and though buying by Indian 
bazaars is still reported, we are back 
again to a rate of 194d. for spot. 
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Investment 


Course ot Share Values.—Wali Street has main- 
tained its virtuoso performance during July with a second 
movement which may be described as andante con brio, 
compared with allegro for June. For the greater part of the 
month, many observers, including those who had missed 
the biggest speculative opportunity for at least two years, 
were actively discussing the timing, and extent, of the in- 
evitable reaction. But Wall Street held its ground in deter- 
mined fashion. Only at the end of the month, indeed, was 
there any sign that operators were becoming rather restive 
regarding the appearance of a convincing economic re- 
covery in the United States, such as the market has been 
discounting for the past six weeks. So far, however, the 
reaction has been quite modest, and the volume of trading 
has usually declined on every sign of setback. The business 
community remains optimistic, and bases its reasoning on 
two main factors—the forecasting powers of the stock 
market itself, and the expectation, already partially ful- 
filled, of rising steel output during the late summer and 
autumn. Steel mill activity, indeed, has reached 40 per 
cent. of capacity this week, for the first time since Novem- 
ber last year. What this achievement may mean in terms 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL SHARE 
VALUES DURING THE PAST TWO YEARS 
(July 1, 1935 = 100) 


British: “ Financial News”’ Index of 30 Ordinary Shares. 
American: “ Standard Statistics” Index of 50 Common Stocks. 
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of third-quarter profits, however, is another matter. Second 
quarter earnings have already provided a salutary check to 
excessive optimism, and caution regarding the level of 
future profits is expressed by the steel industry. Meanwhile, 
London has discarded the ties which bound it to Wall 
Street late in June and early in July. Ordinary share prices, 
indeed, have reacted to only a point or two above the 
secondary trough established in March this year. That 
is Not to say that London necessarily disputes the possi- 
bility of some recovery in the United States in coming 
months. Indeed, it has welcomed positive evidence pointing 
in that direction, and would be glad to have more. Rather 
It indicates a growing preoccupation with the current level 
of industrial activity and profits. In June, it was possible 
to detect a feeling of greater optimism regarding the 
nush economic situation. But the publication of a series 
of depressing announcements, including the Courtaulds’ 
and home railways’ interim dividends, and lower brewing 
Profits, have checked this improvement in sentiment. And 





at a ume when investment support is reduced by holiday- 
making, when some increase in political unrest is apparen 
both in Europe and in the Far East, and when the indus- 
trial barometer registers “no immediate change ” rather 
than “ set fair,” it is impossible to forecast any appreciable 
improvement in prices. Even Wall Street, which has been 
activated in recent weeks largely by faith, may place greater 
insistence in the near future on works. 


* * * 


Foreign Bond Movements.—Asa result of the financial 
agreement with the German Government at the beginning 
of July, fairly extensive revisions have been made in the 
indices of foreign bond movements calculated by the 
Municipal and General Securities Company. Three 
bonds have been transferred from the undefaulted to 
the defaulted group. In addition, the Norwegian 4} per 
cent. loan of 1921 has been eliminated through redemp- 
tion. To show the effect of these changes in the comrosi- 
tion of the index, revised figures for June are given in 
the following table. A link necessitated by the default 
on the Shanghai-Nanking Railway loan is also provided 
by the revised May figures. The total index of 108 
bonds, at the end of July, was fractionally higher 
than a month earlier, while the index of undefaulted 
bonds fell by an amount almost equal to the rise in the 
defaulted list. The recovery in European issues was 
attributable largely to German and Austrian bonds, 
which, however, failed to maintain their best levels. 





AVERAGE JANUARY-JUNE, 1934 = 100. 














p South and 
Endof |. Near & - Central America Com Unde- De- 
Month Europe Far Egypt plete faulted faulted 
—— East p Index Bonds Bonds 
States oiaaae Total 

1937 (29 31) 4 35 11) (46) (110 16 54) 
re 105:9 117°6 97-9 127-8 117°5 125-3 116-7 106°3 128-6 
August...... 103-1 95:3 98-5 122-4 118-4 121-4 107:7 99-1 117-4 
September 101°9 87-2 99:5 116°1 111°8 115°0 102°4 95:9 109-7 
(28) (109 54 (55) 

October .. 99:0 88:1 98-3 105-1 108-2 105°8 98:5 95:5; 101°5 
November 97:7 81:6 97 82:4 74:2 80°4! 85:5 8&6) 82:5 
December 98:4 81-6 6, 82:6 75:0 80:7: 85:8 86:6! 85:0 

1938 . 

January .... 97:9 71:7 97-8; 75:5 67:1 73:4 79:3, 80:2; 78-2 
February 6:2 74-7 97:6 75°4 63:8 72:4 795 827 764 
March ...... 83:4 73:9 97:2 61:3 49:4 582 69-6 74 9 64°8 
April mn 88:9 77:3 98:5 69:8 51:4 649 75-1 8-3 72:1 
2 53 56) 

aise 88:9 77:3 98:5 69-8 51 64:9 75-1 78 & 71-8 
May snus 85:7 74:9 98:4 63:0 47:2 58:8, 70-7 75:3 66 6 
oo 52 (57) 

® aveens 85:7 74:9 98:4 63:0 47:2 58:8 70-7 76:1' 66-1 
June ...... 89°3 68:5 98:0 65:9, 51:2 62:0, 78:3 75:9) 67:3 
"(27 (108 48) (60) 

June ...... 89:0 685 98:0 65-9 51-2 620 MI 765 670 
July "| 00:8 67:7 97-5 | 65:4: 53-4 62:3 71:3 75-7' 67-9 


N.B.—Figures in brackets denote number of bonds included. 
LL LL DLL LLL LLL 
In the Far Eastern group, Japanese issues were con- 
spicuously weak owing to the hostilities on the Russo- 
Manchurian frontier. 


* * * 


The bondholder’s lot has not improved during the 
month. The service of the Turkish 7} per cent. loans 
of 1933 and 1934, which has been met since 1936 as to 
50 per cent. in foreign exchange and 50 per cent. in 
merchandise, will from November next, be covered 
entirely in Turkish pounds, to be applied to merchandise 
operations. It is stated that only half of the coupon due on 
November 25th next, will be payable, owing to delays in 
putting the new agreement into force. A new stratagem 
on the part of the Greek Government has also been 
reported. Certain holders of Greek 5} per cent. Treasury 
Notes, which were issued in 1930, and specifically 
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secured against a portion of the Greek National Loan of 
1914, had recently taken steps to sell the pledged bonds, 
in view of the cut in the interest on the Treasury Notes 
from the revised rate of 6 per cent. to 3 per cent. The 
Greek Government has countered this step by declaring 
that no funds will be provided for the service of any 
pledged bonds which may be sold. As a result, the legal 
rights of the Treasury Note holders affected have been 
rendered nugatory. Greece, indeed, persists in her 
refusal to pay more than 40 per cent. of contractual 
service. From this aspect, indeed, the note holders have 
received rather better treatment in the past than the 
long-term creditors. 


* * * 


By-passing the Stock Exchange.—In our issue of 
February 12th, this year, we discussed the growing 
importance of outside dealings, particularly in gilt-edged 
securities, and their effect upon the volume of turnover 
transacted within the Stock Exchange itself. The Stock 
Exchange Committee have recently taken steps to tighten 
up the dealing regulations, with the object of protecting 
jobbers against predatory extra-mural competition. 
Increasingly, the number of direct dealings, by which 
a broker can marry purchases and sales through the 
medium of the finance houses, has tended to curtail the 
volume of business available to the gilt-edged jobbers. 
Finely shaded prices and unremitting attention to switch- 
ing have been necessitated by the difficulty of preserv- 
ing satisfactory investment yields during a prolonged 
period of low interest rates. And where part, at least, of 
a jobber’s turn could be saved, the advantages of outside 
dealings have been obvious and well exploited. There is 
no Stock Exchange rule which forbids a broker to carry 
out such dealings. But he is only entitled to deal directly 
with a non-member if he can secure better terms for his 
client than by dealing in the “‘ House.” In future, it is 
proposed to lay down categorical rules for the observance 
of this condition. The Committee suggest that a broker 
shall not be permitted to execute an order with a non- 
member until he has fully tested the market. A special 
form for marking bargains with non-members is proposed, 
on which will be recorded the name of the jobber with 
whom the broker tested the market before the outside 
deal was transacted. If necessary, the broker will have to 
substantiate the validity of the transaction before the 
Committee. By this means, the gilt-edged market should 
have full opportunity to compete on equal terms with 
outside dealers. The market, after all, provides the basis 
of prices on which alone outside dealings can be negoti- 
ated. And if the new rule has the effect of stimulating 
the jobber to quote fine prices, much of the outside 
business which has recently been done may be reattracted 
to the floor of the “ House.” 


Capital Issues in July.—Activity in the new 
capital market last month was in contrast to the stagnation 
which prevailed earlier in the year. Public issues and offers 
to shareholders only for cash involved £14,681,000 of new 
money last month—a total which is almost the same as 
a year ago, though considerably lower than the June total, 
which included the second Defence Loan. The month’s 
public offers have consisted almost entirely of fixed-interest 
stocks and preference shares. Our usual monthly table is 
given in the next column. 
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(000’s omitted) Excluding Conversions 


British 

Monthly Average United Posses- Foreign 

1937 —- -_ Countries Total 
Old basis ....... 18,603 1,842 535 20319 
New basis ...... 32,296 5,283 592 38.17] 
Monthly Total -- oo . 

(Old Basis) Govt. Other 

May, 1937....... Dr. 400 7,001 3,077 Nil 9,678 
May, 1938 ...... Dr. 350 14,155 11,554 Nil 25359 
June, 1937 ...... Dr. 650 24,507 2,067 = Nil 25-94 
June, 1938 ...... 77,800 6,136 250 Nil 84185 
Fuly, 1937 ...... Dr. 750 12,367 2,297 940 141854 
July, 1938 ...... Dr. 350 10,751 4,280 Nil 14681 


(New Basis) 


May, 1937... Dr. 400 22,551 3,314 Nil 25,465 


May, 1938....... Dr. 350 17,508 12,193 Nil 29°35) 
June, 1937 ...... Dr. 650 29,690 3,788 40  32'268 
June, 1938 ...... 77,800 8,795 19,478 Nil 106073 
July, 1937 ...... Dr. 750 52,838 6,218 1,513 59.819 
July, 1938 ...... Dr. 350 21,199 6,432 Nil 27.331 


The month’s issues were generally of a high quality and 
fairly large size, but only one of the public issues involved 
the subscription of more than £14 millions of new money, 
Stock Exchange introductions, which are included in our 
“new basis” figures, were comparatively small. 


Company Notes 


Great Western Statement.—In the worst years of 
depression, when the Great Western Railway maintained 
its prior charges in the trustee list by drawing heavily 
upon reserves to meet the requisite 3 per cent. ordinary 
dividend, it paid interim dividends of one quarter of one 
per cent. The announcement, on the eve of the holiday, 
that the directors had decided to make no interim payment 
in respect of the first half of the current year, thereiore, 
was interpreted in only one way—that the policy of 3 per 
cent. minimum dividends on the ordinary stock would not 
be maintained. The immediate consequence was a further 
fall of 3 points in the stock to 384. The implications of 
the dividend decision, indeed, were considerably more dis- 
turbing to the market than the figures contained in the hall- 
yearly statement. These showed that gross receipts from 
railway and ancillary businesses for the half-year were 
£306,000 lower than in the corresponding period of 1937. 
Expenditure on railway and ancillary businesses increased 
by £522,000, and net revenue from all sources fell by 
£818,000. Of the total fall of £283,000 in railway receipts, 
passenger receipts accounted for £25,000, goods train 
receipts for £250,000, and miscellaneous receipts for 
£8,000. The statement does not divide the increase in costs 
between wages and materials, nor—unlike the L.M.S. state- 
ment last week—does it provide any indication of the 
relative saving of direct operating costs arising from a 
smaller volume of traffic. Assuming that the company 
“breaks even” during the second half of the year, it 1s 
evident that the ordinary stock is already earning about 
24 per cent. And in view of the serious fall in goods trathcs 
last half-year, and the company’s apparent inability to cut 
its operating costs as the volume of business fell, this 
crude calculation gives an altogether optimistic picture of 
ordinary dividend possibilities next February. Holders 0! 
Great Western prior charges may have to content them- 
selves with the maintenance of Chancery, rather than 
trustee status for the next decade. 


* * * 


Disappointing Guinness Profits.—The appreciable 
setback in profits reported by Arthur Guinness, Son and 
Company may be disappointing to ordinary stockholders 
who were expecting that extended operations at the new 
Park Royal plant would rectify the slight decline in proiits 
in 1936-37. But the past year’s fall—from £1,901,59+ (0 
£1,741,543—may well be associated with higher costs 
of brewing materials, together with a full year’s National 
Defence Contribution, compared with a single quarters 
liability in the previous year. The following analysis o! 
profits shows that the 29 per cent. dividend, regular ly paid 
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cince 1932, has been covered with a very slender margin of 
earnings during the past year: — 


Years to June 30 


1936 1937 1938 
; co L £ 
Trading profit ....-.+.++06s seeeeee 1,978,705 1,901,594 1.741.543 
Dividends and other receipts . 201,342 187,016 184,626 
Total proht ganseecececeecooernsunne 2,180,047 2,088,610 1,926,169 
Maintenance and depreciation 141,554 149,339 224.25] 
Sundry expenses and fees .. 12,620 13,717 14,306 
Preference dividend .......s000. 92,250 90,750 88,500 
Ordinary stock :— 
Baped..osscccecarsescvescessecesss 1,933,623 1,834,804 1,602,112 
Paid ...000c.cescssccoceseeseeses »» 1,069,088 1,642,500 1,599,375 
Earned (%)scerescccccsccceccccee 336 32-4 29-0 
Paid UD teeeereeneeneeeeeeenenes 29 29 29 
Tey FOBRTVE 05 cc vccsccvenecesisovescs 200,000 200,000 ae 
Carried forward .......ceeeeeeeees 910,244 902,548 905,285 


The chart below shows net profits available for dividends 
and distributions over the past decade: — 


ARTHUR GUINNESS PROFITS—1929-38 
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For the first year since the depression, it will be seen, the 
company has been compelled to omit the usual substanual 
transfer to reserve. 


” * * 

A sidelight on the growing importance of Park Royal 
may be obtained from the official returns of exports of 
porter, beer and ale from Eire. During the company’s 
latest financial year exports totalled 965,000 standard 
barrels, compared with 1,235,000 barrels in the preceding 
year. In the absence of any direct measure of consumption 
of the company’s products in the British market, it is im- 
possible to apply these returns as an accurate test of the 
output—quite apart from the profit-earning capacity—of 
Park Royal. Superficially, the latest results are disappoint- 
ing for those investors who had expected the new plant 
to produce bumper results. But the company’s experience 
last year (vide the Watney Combe Reid profits, discussed 
in the following note) has not been an isolated case. 
Guinness, with its national market, may well have been 
affected in greater degree by the rise in distribution costs— 
as distinct from the rise in brewing costs—than the 
majority of brewing concerns, with their defined territories 
and tied houses. After their further fall to 109s. 6d. (com- 
pared with the year’s “high” of 125s.) the £1 ordinary 
Stock units yield £5 9s. per cent. 

* 


* * 


Watney Dividend Reduced.—The reduction in the 
deferred ordinary dividend of Watney Combe Reid and 
Company from i9 per cent. to 18 per cent. depressed the 

tewery share market on the eve of the holiday. The 
“ppearance of the full accounts coincided with a further 


[ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


fall in brewery shares, and with the first significant setback 
in the beer output figures since recovery began. ‘Trading 
profits reveal a setback of 2} per cent., from £2.028,808 to 
£1,978,985. From the detailed profit and loss account it is 
evident that, in addition to increased manufacturing ex- 
penses (already charged in striking trading profits) the 
burden of rating and taxation has further increased. The 
following analysis shows that earnings for the deferred 
Ordinary stock have been reduced from £962,480 to 
£887,219: — 


Years to June 20 


1936 1937 1938 
. £ £ 

Trading profit ..........scccceeee 1,997,869 2,028,808 1,978,985 
Rents, dividends, ete. ........... 533,143 544,128 535,962 
a 2,531,012 2,572,936 2,514,947 
Trade and office expenses, etc. 724,753 Trasia 799,188 
Fees, licence duties and de- 

posit interest ..... Bo 80,439 75,077 75,246 
Repairs and depreciation........ 337,888 295,703 291,756 
Debenture MUGMERE nossccs cesses 259,006 254,441 249,875 
Pref. and pref. ord. dividends 211,663 211,663 211,663 


Deferred Ordinary Stock : 


Earned aa ia 917,263 962,480 887,219 
Teh aes snc euaiticaigdaces 573,374 605,228 573,374 
MOE on hap aincecncecedidsaienes 32°2 34-0 31:6 
Noe tes a alc catins 18 19 18 
Tic eecesinedinal 350,000 350,000 325,000 
Carried forward ............0.000. 318,334 325,586 314,430 


The chart below shows the course of profits for the past 
decade: — 
WATNEY COMBE REID PROFITS—1929-38 


et CE = — 
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Consistent and generous provision for property improve- 
ments and contingencies has been a feature of the com- 
pany’s financial policy during the whole period. 

. 


* * 


The report records that a sum of £350,000 has been 
transferred from property improvement and contingency 
reserve in connection with further improvements to licensed 
properties. During the past year, however, the provision 
from revenue was reduced to £325,000—in fact, properties 
reserve and undistributed profits shared the fall in earn- 
ings equally with the deferred ordinary stockholder. By its 
improvements policy the company has been able to follow 
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the shift of population into new districts, and to raise the 
standard of existing licensed premises to a high level. A 
review of the effects of this policy over the past four years 
is of distinct interest. In this period the company has set 
aside £1,325,000 to property improvements and contn- 
gencies reserve. But the reserve has, in fact, remained fairly 
constant. Meanwhile, the book value of properties has in- 
creased only by the modest amount of £119,000 to 
£14,580,254, despite the substantial expenditure on 1m- 
provements. Although this policy of financing improve- 
ments from a satisfactory level of total earnings compels 
respect, however, it is evident that the directors do not 
intend to qualify their improvements programme in order 
to maintain a preconceived level of ordinary dividends. 
Hence the cut in the latest distribution, as a result of 
which the deferred stock units have fallen from 75s. to 
70s. 3d., to yield £5 6s. per cent. 


* * * 


Associated British Picture.—The trading profits of 
Associated British Picture Corporation showed a compara- 
tively small increase during the year to March 31, 1938, 
compared with the rapid strides recorded during the pre- 
vious three years. Trading profits, including dividends and 
sundry income, increased from £1,265,829 to £1,302,778. 
But earnings for the ordinary capital fell quite sharply 
from £600,144 to £469,489, as a result, firstly, of the 
virtual doubling of the taxation charge, and, secondly, of 
the directors’ decision further to increase the depreciation 
provision to £200,000. The board has observed its mini- 
mum assurance, made in the offer of new shares last 
January, that the final dividend would equal (or exceed) 


the 10 per cent. interim. The latest profits are analysed 
below : — 


Years to March 31, 


1936 1937 1938 
4 & ah 

PRG iii Gedhcn consccrckeaneonse 926,483 1,265,829 1,302,778 
GG GING GIIS iss svtccvcoveccacess 74,405 166,406 315,738 
II iin cccukcitibanmenis 150,000 175,000 200,000 
Mortgage and deb. interest..... 215,227 232,779 227,551 
Preference dividend ............ 93,000 91,500 90,000 
Ordinary shares :— 

Ns chiscdadiicniceniagsieintinels 393,851 600,144 469,489 

SI ii tesnnititeitetiadatinbahabitebiens 148,703 220,797 266,875 

UNIT © TDi cccetiniesninadeneis 33-1 48:9 35°2 

DUE TD scndictcieniemnenieaien’ 124 18 20* 
General reserve ......0ccccscccecs 200,000 375,000 200,000 
a 88,998¢t 93,346 84,336F 
Ordinary capital, end year ..... 1,550,000 1,625,000 2,000,000 


* Of which 10 per cent. interim on £1,625,000 and 10 per 
cent. final on £2,000,000 ordinary capital, + After writing off 
£39,631 issue expenses in 1936 and £11,623 in 1938. 


The past year was eventful for the Corporation. Litigation 
regarding its interests in Metropolis and Bradford Trust 
is still sub judice. In October last year Associated British 
acquired a controlling holding in Union Cinemas through 
an associated company. This group of 165 cinemas is now 
managed by Associated British Cinemas. Finally, the resig- 
nation of the chairman, Mr John Maxwell, from his seat on 
the board of Gaumont British Picture Corporation has re- 
cently been announced. The position of the Associated 
British group is commonly reckoned the strongest in the 
British cinema industry, although the 5s. ordinary shares 
have not escaped the conservative investor’s misgivings re- 
garding cinema finance as a whole. The Associated British 
group itself has expanded at a rapid rate in recent years. 
Since 1933 its issued ordinary capital has been doubled, and 
its debenture and preference obligations, which totalled 
£3,900,000 in March, 1935, to-day stand at £5,367,000. 
The group’s position, as presented in the consolidated 
balance sheet, appears satisfactory, although it would appear 


sthat it is at present working on a relatively small 


total of net liquid assets. At the present price of 13s. 
the 5s. ordinary shares yield 7.4 per cent. on the basis of 
a 20 per cent. distribution. In normal circumstances, and 
given the full fructification of the new capital, there seems 
good ground for expecting the maintenance of this rate. 
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Oceanic Steam Navigation.—The affairs of this 
company have long ceased to be of direct interest to the 
investor. But he will find food for thought in Mr Justice 
Simonds’ judgment on the company’s petition for sanction 
10 a scheme of arrangement with its creditors. The scheme 
was, in essence, a domestic matter, largely of interest 19 
the British and Northern Ireland Governmenis—the 
secured creditors—and unsecured banking creditors. It was 
proposed to allocate 2,525,784 Cunard-White Star shares 
out of the company’s holding of 3,800,000 shares to the 
secured creditors, and to allot the balance to a realisation 
company, of which the “ A” shares would be held by the 
secured and the “B” shares by the unsecured creditors, 
The company, in short, proposed to adopt the realisation 
company technique. for the Cunard-White Star shares at 
present have no market. This petition was opposed by share- 
holders representing the International Mercantile Marine 
Company, on the primary ground that it was ultra vires the 
company. Mr Justice Simonds held, in fact, that the com- 
pany’s memorandum included no power, as a going concern, 
to dispose of its whole undertaking, such as was contem- 
plated under the scheme. Under Section 153 of the Com- 
panies Act, reconstruction of an existing company may be 
effected by winding up and selling the entire assets for 
shares in a new company, provided that proper provision is 
made for dissentient members. But the argument that this 
section conferred a new power on the company which was 
not specifically provided in the memorandum failed. The 
case, perhaps, is something of a legal curtosum, for the 
modern memorandum of association usually confers the 
widest conceivable powers upon the company. But it is, 
nevertheless, of importance in confirming the root principle 
that the corporate powers of a company must be detined 
and limited by its memorandum. 


* * * 


Tootal Broadhurst Lee Profits.—Reduced protits 
and dividends are common throughout the textile industry. 
‘Tootal Broadhurst Lee has been unable to maintain the 
excellent profits of 1936-37, but the total distribution on 
the ordinary shares has not suffered any reduction. Trading 
profits for the year to June 30th are, in fact, well above 
the 1935-36 level at £257,301, and compare with £295,661 
for 1936-37 (both figures including the provision for staff 
bonus). The surplus available for ordinary and employees’ 
Share dividends and the staff bonus has been reduced from 
£190,351 to £155,573, and the ordinary distribution of 
124 per cent. (including the 23 per cent. bonus) is covered 
by earnings of 16.4 per cent. Fairly considerable changes 
are shown in the balance sheet. Cash holdings have been 
reduced from £631,000 to £414,000, and debtors from 
£539,000 to £452,000, while stocks have advanced from 
£788,000 to £878,000, despite lower prices. It would seem, 
in fact, that the company was carrying distinctly heavier 
physical stocks at the end of June compared with a year 
ago. Appreciable additions to fixed plant and buildings 
during the year are presumably connected with the 
modernisation of the Bolton mills. The company is rightly 
esteemed for its progressive commercial policy. Even if 
it fares less favourably during the current year, IC 
is reasonable to suppose that earnings would suffice to cover 
a 10 per cent. dividend, which in fact was paid from 1933 
to 1936. The £1 ordinary shares, now quoted at 46s. 34., 
would yield £4 11s. 6d. per cent. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—Bank holiday week 
may come to have a special significance for the investor. 
Although the number of company reports, analysed on 
page 308 of this issue, was no greater than 23 (exclud- 
ing one company which issued its first report), their 
aggregate profits revealed a fall of 104 per cent. from 
£5,356,000 to £4,801,000. This setback is due to fairly 
widespread reductions in net profits throughout the list, 
both for large and smaller companies. The total profits 
recorded by 1,660 companies during 1938 to date amounts 
to £233,105,000, an increase of 11} per cent. comparce 
with the previous year’s total of £204,301,000. This 
week’s results are discussed in preceding notes and under 
the heading “ Shorter Comments” on page 301. 
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SETTLING DAYS 
TICKET ACCOUNT 
AUGUST 9 AUGUST 11 


Tue final stages of a three-week holi- 
dav account are rarely accompanied by 
active business. But there were special 
reasons for the slackness of interest in 
the Stock Exchange this week. A recru- 
descence of political nervousness, 
mainly arising from the Russo-Man- 
churian border dispute, but also based 
on European developments, is a faintly 
depressing factor. The Continent bids 
eagerly for gold, but appears to have 
sold gilt-edged. The aftermath of the 
railway statements still lingers, to the 
accompaniment of another batch of 
poor pre-holiday week traffics, and the 
latest brewery results have been fol- 
lowed by further falls in that group. 
Recorded changes suggest that while 
equity shares have gained a minute 
fraction, fixed-interest securities have 
declined no more significantly. 

Limited interest in the Funds led to 
an initial reaction in undated stocks, 
although a certain demand was reported 
jor the redeemable issues. Further sell- 
ing of Old Consols on Continental 
in mid-week led to renewed 
falls, and the market improved only 
temporarily. The poor response to the 
Stoke-on-Trent issue, which opened at 
1j-1 discount, also affected sentiment. 

Jupunese bonds were sold at the out- 
seit, on the disturbing news from the 
Russo-Manchurian border, losses of 2 
points Or more On successive days being 
recorded. Chinese issues were also re- 
actionary, while German and Austrian 
bonds exhibited some nervousness. 
— bonds were steadier in mid- 
week. 


accoun 


* 


Home rail stocks, assisted by bear 
covering, at first managed to hold the 
closing levels of the previous week, but 
further falls occurred in the guaranteed 
and preference issues. The latter were 
Particularly depressed on Wednesday, 
following the publication of disappoint- 
ing traffics, and falls of a point were 
general. Southern issues, however, held 
their ground, on the increased traffics. 
Among foreign rails, Antofagasta failed 
to hold an initial rise, and dealings in 
Argentine stocks were restricted. 

Changes in prices of industrial shares 
Were very small, with but few excep- 
ions. The brewery share group, how- 
ver, reacted further on the Watney 
and Guinness results, coupled with the 
setback in the June beer output figures 
‘ompared with the same month of 1937. 
Steel shares were quiet; Hadfields re- 
acted slightly on the maintained in- 
term dividend, and some other leaders, 
including Whitehead and Tube Invest- 
ments, were also slightly lower. Callen- 
der’s Cable advanced smartly in antici- 
Pation of the merger terms with 
Crompton Parkinson. Aircraft shares 
_" not active, although De Havilland 
an and motor shares were generally 
wl. Further falls were recorded in 
oe Courtaulds again rallied, on 
- nerease in American viscose yarn 

ices. Little variation occurred in ship- 


Ping shares, and movements in the 
aneous leaders, like Turner and 


miscel] 
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Newall, Murex and Imperial Chemical 
Industries were small. 


* 


A sharp initial rise in Anglo-Iranian 
was one of the few features in the oil 
Share market, The improvement, how- 
ever, Was not maintained, and most of 
the leaders were quoted a few pence 
lower in mid-week, Burmah in par- 
ticular being affected by strike reports. 

The appreciable reaction in the com- 
modity led to reduced quotations for 
rubber shares. The volume of selling 
was not large, but support was with- 
held on the assumption that the com- 
modity would not stage any major pro- 
gress in the immediate future. Tea 
shares were unimpressive. 

Although there was no great volume 
of business in Kaffir shares, the rush 
for gold brought some support for 
dividend paving issues, particularly 
from Paris. The July returns, however, 
did not prove of material interest to 
buyers. East Geduld staged a sharp rise 
at first, but reacted on profit-taking. 
Grootvlei were prominent among the 
developing mines. Gold Fields fell 
sharply on Wednesday, but Western 
Holdings recovered from a sharp fall. 
Rhokana improved, and the Burma 
Corporation dividend announcement 
was followed by a slight rally. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” 


INDICATORS 
7 — a 
Security Indices 
1938 |, Potal | — - 
Bargainst) 7937 | 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
shares* | int.t 
July 29 | 5,100 6,625 85-8 129-6 
Aug. 2 | 4,805 8.360 85-9 129-5 
Aug. 3 | 5,080 8,020 86-0 129-4 
Aug. 4 | 5,655 9,090 85:8 1293 
1938 | | 
High... ee we = | 97-2 | 131-0 
| Jan. 12 | Feb.4 
Low... et 79-4 26°9 
| Mar. 16 | Mar. 17 
+ Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. * July 1, 


1935 = 100. + 1928 = 100. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


Little change on balance is recorded 
in the Actuaries’ Index of 151 industrial 
ordinary shares during the past week. 
On Tuesday last, the index stood at 
66:5, compared with 66:7 for the 
preceding week, and 67:6 a month ago. 
The corresponding average yields are 
5-68, 5-88, and 5-72 per cent. respec- 
tivelv. Home rail stocks have recovered 
slightly from the year’s low, recorded a 
week ago, and their present yield basis 
is 7! per cent. A substantial fall is 
recorded in brewery shares, following 
the reduced profits and dividends 
recently reported. 


Prices (Dec. 31, 





1928 —= 100) . 
. Prices 
Group (and No. of — 1938 
Securities) July July Aug. High 

5, 26, 2, 

1938 1938 1938 
Insurance (10) 117:1 119-7 120 8 121 § 
Bldg. Mats. (6) ....-- 82:2 | 81 6 81 2 o7 1 
Coal (9) ..ccccccccscees 84:3 | 83°5 | 82 9 106 7 
Motors (6) .......-+++- 35:8 36°6 36 2 39 0 
Home Rails (4) ..... 49:9 | 39 3 41 8 71 0 
Brew. & Distill. (20) 127°7 127 5 125°5 | 133 6 
Miscellaneous (20)... | 63°1 | 61 0. 60:9 66°7 


| 


EXCHANGES 


Yields 
Prices 
Gor up 1938 
July July Aug. 
5 26, a 
1938 1938 1938 
Insurance 363 356 3:53 110-8 
Building materials 6°77 678 6:8 75-0 
Coal 6°63 6°71 6°76 77-9 
Motors 6 61 6°52 6°59 IZ 0 
Home Rails 6°80 8:65 7°76 i 3 
Breweries & Distill. 5:23 5°24 5-33 | 119-8 
Miscellaneous 4 96 5-10 5-11 57:4 
N ; 
4 ? 
ew York 
IN Monday's session, Wall Street 


showed a slight reaction on a smaller 
volume of business. While the Far 
Eastern situation exerted some influ- 
ence over dealings, the market rallied 
on Tuesday, although turnover re- 
mained comparatively small, judged by 
recent standards. Stocks improved 
further in mid-week, but the close was 
rather easier. In short, it has not been 
a significant week in Wall Street, ex- 
cept that the pause itself may have 
some bearing on the future prospects 
of the market. Jron Age states that 
Steel activity has reached 40 per cent. 
of capacity this week, compared with 
37 per cent. a week ago. It forecasts 
a higher rate in the autumn, accom- 
panied, however, by a warning that 
third-quarter steel profits may be lower 
than for the past quarter, despite higher 
output. Perhaps the main feature of 
the week’s dealings is the lack of pub- 
lic support, which has been awaiting 
some clearer evidence of setback than 
has yet occurred. By converse, pro- 
fessional dealing is sufficient broadly 
to maintain recent prices, and little 
stock has come on offer. 

By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 


Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 














values, calculated on closing prices 
(1926 = 100). 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 
| 1938 
July | July Aug. 
Low | Hieh! <0, | 27, 3, 
Mar. July | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
| 30 .0 
347 Ind’ls.... | 75°9 1086 108°6 106-9 107-7 
ef 19-0 | 31°4+ 29:4 27:9 | 27:3 
40 Utilities... | 57°7 | 78-8 77°38 75:5 | 74-9 
419 Stocks ... 63-7 90:7 90-7 88:9 89-2 
Av. yield °* | 8:35 3:99; 3:99 406 4 03 
: High Low a 
*50 Common Stocks. t January 12th. 


DAILY AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
COMMON STOCKS (1926 = 100) 


July 28 July 29 July 30 Aug. 1 Aug. 2 Aug. 3 


123-7 123-3 | 123-0 | 121-4 | 123-2 | 122-1 


1938 High: 126°5 July 25th. Low: 83 6 


March 3lst. 
ToTAL DEALINGS IN NEw YORK 


Stock Exchange Curb 
| Shares 

1938 Bond 
Shares onds 
000’s $000’s 000"s 

| | * 

July 28 1,070 6,350 130 
ae 1,200 6,400 172 
, 30* 360 2,480 49 
Aug. 1 590 | 3,800 84 
wg 2 820 5,020 110 
oa 820 5,020 124 


| 
* Two-Hour Session 


(Continued on page 294) 
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In calculating yields 


(a) Interim dividend. 


(A) Yield on 354° basis. 
(s) Yield worked on a 5ip®,, basis. 
(p) Yield worked on a 10% basis. 





t is taken wher 
ed by reference to the latest dividends, acc 


he yield on “* cum div.” 


a iat € 
Prices, 
Py Year 1938 
-s . Jan. 1 to 
Year 19 ie 
in isive 
Hig Low High Low 
es es est est 
84 73 79 71 
113 1055, 11i5 107 
101 Q4 10 06 
163 O7 103 99 
106 99 104 QS 
108 105 105 104 
117 111 115 112 
9? RYO 91 87 
04 RY 97 94 
101 9? 99 95 
116 109 114 110 
99 a6 101 97 
114 107 112 107 
105 we 103 99v 
06 84 90 84 
102 a4 102 99 
72 62 68 6314 
S5'y 7414 82 75 
98 87 95 88) 
1l9 Li2\4 117 11454 
109 105 10872 10454 
105 1cl 104 10014 
118 114 115 11273 
lilo 104 108 10154 
10752 1031, 107 102 
114 110 11213;6 10954 
103 93 961» 87> 
105 9734 102 24 
9154 8414 89 48 
102 9514 99 95 
33°45 24 34! l 
B95, 37 7 16 
28 15 1953 1614 
95 54/0 60 40 
10173 59 730 43 
108353 101 10554 58 
100 92 99 O4 
106 100 104 1001, 
18 11 13 9'4 
66 5254 60 4315 
49\4 35 46 3214 
4054 30 34 25 
62 47°23 5810 30 
8854 53 60 38 
945; 57lo 64 40°90 
12154 101o 124 115 
6l 4054 50 36 
83 56 75 54 
20 13 1554 ll 
YH°a SSiq 92 73 
118 111 11544 11015 
113°5 112 117 112 
95\4 82 87 83 
101 93 97 94 
104 10053 10554 101\> 
Prices, 
Year 1938 —_ 
Ja l to a , we ) 
Aue. 3. Dividends 
inciusive 
High- Low- a) (6 
__ est est 
115 110 2 21 
119 112 214 214 
1295, 125 234 2 
12253 L16!0 2 2 
n4 73i4 2525 Lloa 
92°4 85 1 1! 
1138 11l4l4 2! 2 
65 38 Blob Nil a 
4>3 21g Nil Nil 
853 4 Nil Nil 
97 51 3546 Nila 
27 3 1014 loc 133 ¢ 
63° 4 30 36 Nila 
30i3 278 lig c 1 a¢ 
7014 311 25 | Nila 
82/3 55 Be | ae 
2153 1254 loc lloc 
87 58 36 la 
115 9914 2i2a 2126 
14. Oj 716 Nil | Nil 
61> 353 Nii | Nil 
17 854 Nil | Nil 
12°2 613 Nil | Nil 
1314 61> Nil Nil 
8716 5 Ni Ni 
28! 2514 2¢ | 2¢ 
439 33/9 Nil le 
66 35 T2a | T2 
163 | 13/9 le le 
75156 | 59/- 106 | Tha 
35/- | 32/6 5a | 56 
352:> | 330 6a | 65 
76/6 71/3 7b | 7a 
456 41/- 3146 3a 
8%16;  Tl4 3loa 4106 
£4413 | £3912 8c 8c 
26'2 24 5l4ac 6¢ 
55 '- 32/6 6¢ } Nilc 
_ 12 930, LLSj6 |] 7a | 76 


| C. Elec. 5 





shares. 


Name of Security 


British Funds 


Consols 2 


Do. 4 aft. 1957 
Cony. 2! 1944-49 
Do, 3 1948-53 
Do, 3 after 1961 
Do. 4 1940-44 
Do. 5 1944-64 ... 
Fund. 2 1956-61 
Fund. 25; 1952-57 
Fund. 3°,, 1959-69... 
Fund. 4°, 1960-90 
Nat. D. 2! 1944-48 
Victory Bonds 4°, ... 
War L. 3 , af. 1952 


Local Loans 3 


Austria 3 1933-53 
OS YY, eee 
Do. ai aaa 
Do. 3! fate ttelade 
Do. 4 1958-68 
Dom. & Col. Govts. 
Austr. 5°. 1945-75... 
Canada 4 1940-60 
Nigeria 5 1950-60 


N. Zealand 5° 1946 
Queens. 5°, 1940-60 
S. Africa 5°, 1945-75 


Foreign Governments 
Arg. 4'9°% Stg. Bds. 
Austria 19305 ian 
Do. 412°, 1934-59 
Belg. 4°, red. by 1970 
Bulgaria 7 
Brazil 5 
Chile 6°, (1929 
China 5 
Do. 5 1913 
Czechoslovakia 8 
Denmark 3% ...<cc0c- 
Egypt Unified 4%, ... 
French 4 British 
Ger. Dawes Ln. 5 
Do. Young Ln. 4 


Greek 6°, Stab. Ln. 
Hungary 712°........ : 
Japan. 5! 1936-65 
Do. 6°, (24 red, 1959 
Norwegian 4°, 1911. 
Peru 715% 1922...... 
ky eae 
Roum. 4°, Con. 1922 


U.K. & Arg. C. 3 
Corporation Stocks 


Birham 5 1946-56 
Bristol 5°, 1948-58... 
iM llon 


Liverpool 3 1954-64 
Middx. 312°, 1957-62 


Name of Security 


Public Boards 
, 1950-70 
Lon. Pass. Transport 
410°, “A” 1985-2023 
5°, “A” 1985-2023 
5”, “B”’ 1965-2023... 
“C” 1956 or after...... 
Met. W.B. “B” 3 
P. of Lon. 5°; 50-70 
British Railways 


4 ee 
L. & N.E.R. Def. ... 
Do. 5 Pref. Ord. 
Do. 5°, Pref. 1955 
Do. 4 2nd Pf.... 
Do. 4% ist Pf....... 
Ree BME covecsess 


eS bediteniscsbins 
Southern Def. ...... 
Do. 5°, Pf. Ord. ... 
Do. 5°,, Pf. . 


Dom. & Foreign R ys. 


Antofagasta Ord. 
B.A. & Pac. Ord. ... 
B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord.... 
B.A. West. Ord. ...... 
>= 
Can. Pac. Com. $25.. 
Costa Rica Ord. ...... 
Nitrate Rlys. £10 ... 
San Paulo Ord. ...... 
Taltal Rly. Ord. £5 
Banks and Discount 
Alexanders £2, £1 pd. 
Bk. of N. Zealand £1 
Bk. of England 
Barclay B. £1......... 
Barcl. (D.,&c.) A £1 
Bk. of Aust. £5...... 
Bk. of Mont. $100... 
Bk. of N.S.W. £20... 
Brit. Overseas A £5 
Chtd. of India £5... 


(6) Final dividend. 


E SECURIT 


110 
100 
10154x 
10354 
1047 
114%. 
91 
97 
99 
1i4 
101} 
112: 
10272 


101 


| 12g 
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ot fixed interest stocks allowance is made for interest acc 
ofit or loss on redempton ; 
d the earliest date when the quotation is above par. 
increase or reduction of interim dividends. 


definitely redeemable at a certain date the yield includes any pt 
1 the stock stands at a discount an 
yunt being taken of any 
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Prices, 
Year 1938 Last two} 
a P Dividends 
inclusive 
High- | Low- (a) (6 s 
est est ‘ ’o 
13/412) 12/- ssa, 3546 
539 50 - 56 5a 
90- | 746 sob = Blea 
103. O13), 106 8 a 
£9614 £82 £36 £2124 
64/¢ 569 66 6a 
93; R5 9b 7a 
893 78/354 8b 8a 
614 534 5 a 5 6 
41 34 4a 116 
41lq | 372 .¢) = 
373 37; 712600 Tea 
488 444 Blea Blob 
165.6 1375 5 a 105 
51/3 43/- 6146 3544 
99 /- 90/- 116 9a 
2853 | 24! 40a | 50 b 
1615 | 1233 | ¢3/6a +466 
103 Ql, 20 a 20 6b 
51 432 16a 2/-6 
31 2613 25 a 25 6 
Ll 9) 32a 3/16 
2053 1815 $306  t25 a 
16 | 1354 || 6/-a | 6/~b 
3550 2915 25a T72146 
106'- | 81/3 T50 c | T50« 
103) Bly lla\ 196 
17 151g | 66a 666 
88 1 69814, 13a 166 
Bilig 7g | tlO a, t10 6 
267 230 4a 8b 
65! 471 3 ¢ S12 ¢ 
13 | 7 Tinc 1c 
233 208 65 4a 
75 551> lloa 3 b 
137!) | 119 4126) 2loa 
254 201 4a 8b 
27512 | 223 5a\ 8b 
17/~ | 14/9 2loa = Gln b 
25212 | 233 8iob 3lza 
154 | 123 4126 3a 
251!2 | 223 76 5a 
5- 3/4 2loc) 4c 
218 178 sna 6 
221 190 3a 9b 
193 167 6 6 4a 
119 63 219 « 4c 
35- | 229 10c | 1313 « 
239 15,7 10 c 10¢ 
16101, 13/10 2a 26 
339 25/7!0\, t2loa | $8346 
7 61 4146 3a 
236 | 19/3 3a 66 
2510!» 19/- Nile | z 4(c) 
20- | 139 Zina 5} 
553 Zi, Nil Nil 
106 7/- 3¢ 310 
17 12/6 712 ¢ Tze 
34.10!) 23,9 10¢ | 12lg¢ 
77/16 | 61/3 12126) 5a 
32/- 219 5lob 2\2a 
131/- | 1039 $206 th a 
67/- 51 - 3a 12 6 
826 | 70/- 6a 196 
107.9 85 - Jica 15 6 
125'- | 102.6 12a. 176 
1136 | 91- 20 b Tloa 
43/- | 34/- Sina 7126 
93/- | 763 15 b 8a 
5\- 639 5a 12!26 
73 '~- 65 - 146 4a 
1086 | 87/6 t5a ti7i26 
2 Jun 30 '- 4a 66 
26.3 19'4 5126 2a 
779 62 6a 12 6 
246 | 199 4a 6 6 
44/- | 37/3 4a 6 6 
9 41, 4/71 l0c loc 
46.3 | 373 4a\ 106 
323 249 t5 a ti2lob 
36'7lo| 2716 t2a\) t66 
11/33, 69 5c Blzc 
257i. 199 3a 5b 
111012 75ig  Tlgc We 
876 | 786 5a 156 
343 ©6199 6c We 
55 3 343 l4c¢ 18 ¢ 
70- | 626 6a tilled 
31/112) 22/6 3a, t4lob 
339 26'6 15 b Tlza 
314 2 21/6 6106 Z2ioa 
29 - 25 |< 2 ¢ 9o¢ 
13/101 7/7 Z2¢ 3l2¢ 
12 | 8/1015 5c 10 ¢ 
23/9 | 16/9 2a 5126 
48 410° 36/2l4!! ¢7lob t5 a 
35/412 24/415 3i2@ Blgb 
40- | 28/9 2c| 13 ¢ 
20/- | 12/- eo) 22 
47/- 38/41. 4a\| 65 
58/- | 46- T9126 t3a 
40/3 | 31/6 || Toc) I2lec 
289 | 23/3 || 4a| 66 
10/1012) 2/654) 15¢! 5 e 


(c) Dividends for full year. 


(m) Based on payment of 212%. 
(w) Yield based on 40°; of coupon. 


(d) Paid in £N.Z. 


Free of Income Tax. 
(t) Yield worked on a 14% basis. 


(z) 


|, Nat. Dis. £2! 
| Nat. of Egypt £10 


? ; I ‘ . A 
j 
rued since the last date of payment, less income tax at the standard rate 
where stocks are redeemable at or before a certaj 


The return on ordinary stoc! 
Allowance is made for accrued d 


Name of Security 


Com. Bk. of Aus. 10/- 
District B. £1 fy pd. 
En. S. & Aust. £5 £3p. 
Hambros £10, £2!» p. 
Hong. and S. $125. 
Lioyds £5, £1 pd.... 
Martins £20, £2! pd. 
Midland £1, fy. pd... 
fy. pd. 


N. of Ind. £25, £121lop 
N. Prov. £5, £1 pd. 
Roy. Bk. of Scotland 
St. of S.A. £20, £5 pd. 
SPUN BIEDs A Bines cess 
West. £4, £1 pd....... 


Insurance 
Alliance £1, fully pd. 
Atlas £5, £114 pd.... 
Com. Un. £1, fy. pd. 
Gen. Acc. £1, 5/- pd. 
Lon. & Lanc.£5,£2pd. 
N.Brit.& Mer. £ 1!4,f.p. 
Pearl (£1), fy. pd. ... 
Pheenix £1, fy. pd.... 
Prudential £1 A...... 
Do. £1, with 4s. pd. 
Royal Exchange £1... 
Royal £1, 10/- pd.... 
S.U.&NLA £20, £1pd. 
Sun In., £1 with 5 pd. 
Sun. Lf. Ass., £1 fy.pd 

Investment Trusts 
Anglo-Amer. Deb. ... 
Anglo-Celtic Ord. ... 
Brit. Assets Trust 5/- 
Debenture Corp. Stk. 
For. Amer. &c., Def. 
Guardian Investment 
Ind. and Gen. Ord 
Invest. Trust Def. . 
Lake View Inv. 10,- 
Mercantile Inv, ...... 
Merchants Trust Ord. 
Metropolitan Trust... 
Scottish Inv. 5/-...... 
Scottish Mort., &c.... 
Trustees Corp. Ord. 
United States Deb. 
Financial Trusts, &c. 
Argentine Land,&c.10 
Brit. S.Afr. 15/-fy. pd. 
Charterhouse Inv. £1 
C. of Lond. R. Pty. £1 
Daily Mail & Gen. £1 
Dalgety £20 £5 pd.... 
Forestal Land £1 ... 
Hudson's Bay Co. £1 
Java Invest. £1 ...... 
Peru. Corp. Pref. ... 
Primitiva Hold. £1... 


Staveley Trust {1 ... | 
Sudan Plant. £1...... | 


Breweries, Gc. 
Ansell’s Brewery £1 
Barclay Perkins {1 


Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1 | 


Charrington & Co. £1 
Courage Ord. {1 ... 
Distillers Ord. £1... 
Guinness Ord. £1 ... 
Ind. Coope & All. £1 
Meux’s Ord. £1...... 
Mitchells & Butlers £1 
Ohlsson’s Cape £1... 
Simonds (H.&G.) £1 
S. African Bws. £1... 
Taylor Walker Ord. £1 
Walker (P.)&R.CainZ | 
Watney CombeDet. £1 
Iron, Coal and Steel 
Allied Ironfound. £1. 
Babcock Wilcox £1... 
Baldwins 4/- ......... 
Bolsover Col. Ord. £1 
Brown (J.) Ord. 10/- 
Butterley Co. Ord. £1 
Cammell Laird 5 -... 
Colvilles Ord. £1 ... 
Consett [ron Ord. 6/8 
Cory, William, Ord.£1 
Dorman Long Ord. £1 
Do. Pref. Ord. £1... 
Firth Brown £1 
GuestKeen&c. Ord. £1 
Hadfields 10'/- 
Horder Collieries £1 


Lambert Bros. Ord. £1 2 


OceanCoal& Wilson£ 1 
Pease and Partners 10/- 
Powell Duffryn £1... 
sneqperstas ‘Ora fi 
Shipley Coll. Ord. £1 
S. Durham )\ Ord. £1 
Steel & Iron f BOrdZ1 
Stanton Iron. £1...... 
Staveley Coal, etc. £1 


Stewarts & Lloyds £1 | 


Swan, Hunter {1 ... 


\} Thomas(Rich.) 6/8... |! 


(e) Allowing for exchange. 
(n) To redemption at par, in year shown. 


v) Yiel 


., 6») Yiel 
% paid tree of income 





YIELDS 


W 
nN date the fj 
KS and shares 
ld j i 
Price, uv 
Aug. 232 Y 
3, s=9 Aug 
1938 O88 133 
13 Llox ; ‘ 
52/6 2 1 
BO - = - 
10 ‘ 10 
£387 x l 5 } 
59 6x 40 
oS 
} |}? 
85 6x 3 15 
6x + 3 
0 5 12 
72 6x —7 i 4 
462 $13 
1614 $12 
47 6x :< 
97/-x ¢ 2 
28 3 4 
1554 2 10 
10 4 0 
5 310 
29 > 
11‘4 2 13 
20x 215 
1554 3 16 
35 215 
98 9 2 1 
10 3, 0 
87, 313 
16 3 iv 
85 - > 3 } 
8 2 o 
240 5 0 
47 7 7 
113 + 9 
214 413 
66 6 15 
119 5 
243 l +18 
237 > 4 
16 - > 12 
242\ox +19 
125 5 19 
229 > 4 
5- t+ 0 
183) 5 3 
203 ‘ $18 
174!ox 514 
94 Ll 
269 d 14 
20/- 10 0 
15, - 5 
29 6 12 
65 > 4 
21/- 3d | 8 ll 
23 o , 
17 6 8 
Sig 
8 6 5 
139 10 
30,7 7 3 
71/- 3 $19 
256 16 6 9 
125/- 3 4 0 
62 - 3 1 0 
78 6 16) 5 2 
98 6 — 6d 4 12 
110, - 46 3 38 
102 -| —2 5 18 
386) -2- 514 
87,/- 1 oo 
T1/<- 6d 4 18 
7-)|-1- 2 2 
107.6 6d 4 ie 
37, - 2 2° 
21/9; -13 615 
70 a 4 6 ) 0 
20/7 a 
38/9 Jind 2 2 
5 3 ee 
39 4lo i a 
28/3; —od 6 3 
27/6 . 
7/6 7 
21/6 ai 7 
8 6 / 1} 
21/3; -1/3' 9 § 
38.9 1/3; 2 ‘ 
67/6 3 ; 
243; -6d ° 1 
30 - . " 
246 3d 8 
26 10: Liod 7 * 
93 : = 
999, —3d 10 4 
17/6 3d 8 ll 
38/112! —7i2d 6 10 
26/3 me 
31/3 ean 
131 9 * 
38 9x os 
| 476 =e 3 2 15 
36/1012 —7i2d 9 O 
| 27/6 ' : 
2/9 - 


on 15/86 basis 


ield based on 47°, of coupon 


tax. 


(f) Flat yield. 
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Prices, 
Year 1938 
_ 1 to silane — 
Aug ividends « 
inclusive N Pri N ; 
=| Le Nome cf Securey || Aue ite Price eels 
- — ° (a) (6) (c) ecurity ~— ese Yield Year 1938 ee ack 
; , “a 1938 A ore Aug 3 Jan. 1 to l - a 
= “& 1938" Aug. 3, cae a 

25 6 09 I a z inclusive ividends a 
$64 $38 Nil | Nil The, Coal, &c.— High- Low- Name ot Price, os 
a . le! Nil ornycroft, cont. at est a) t Security davis t= 
6 10 7 9 6 b | } 3 . U. States Ste — £1 25 | -% @, = : P es Ese Yield 

9 a e ce > a ug 
2906 | 21/- 10 ¢ | We — Steel Cos. ans $6110! —§ Nil 26 4 9 1938 © =o Aug. 3, 
466 | 33/1 10 « 3340 wae 10/~. rd. £1! 23/- | - . Nil ceo] ass. Me is “s 1958 
Sine le 10%9c| 1285 ¢ one! Thos. W.) £1. 21/~ qd 716 4 6: 55, ae | ge: Fairey A . 
513 40 a 12a) 2216 W ’eardale S. oe ret 25/- = 415 0 7- 2 Mog 20 b Finlay \viauion 10 — - 
bc¢| 15¢ ¥ hitehead I. & S. {£1 35/~ 800! 28 '! : oe *| te. | y Jas.) & Co. £1 25.9 ,,, & &_d. 

59 29 7 arrow & Co. {1 £1 4lg 740 35 3 al 3 2 ; Nil c || Ga aher Ltd. Ord. £1 569 4a 4 173? 
56 | 210! Nil Ni Tex oe # 90 7 |= 221. Sa | Ce eee, 20 . 6°14 d 480 

210 , il BI tiles 4 0 68 22126 - en. Ret 1 ( 

54 4 7: Nil ne £l 6 00 766 a rie es Ges ne 10 - a 9 . 460 

7 tin NI Ji é ca eacereeae 3 30 ~ hgh nO 20 tner (I) (5/-)... 133 4 N 
4 9 << Nil Nil Brit. ity Dyers £1... Py 28 19 10 n2.7, 13126 Harrisons&Cros. 30 /- 3d 12 : 

19 326 Nil Cali vel. Ord. 10 - _ Nil 28 3 5 27156 D129 Siacceal ros.Df.£1 : ; < 6 
48 1) as D 10 c 10 ¢ ‘alico Printers £1... 219 Nil 35.3 21 - 8 Sa |i Hawk s{l 88 9 S464 Ge 
8/112] 26/8 | P| ants ao vane tt ae “2,| Nil 1371, “g- sf | fe | ine er Siddeley (5 - 66/3 d) 
69 | 3/4 21,a, 7126 Courtaulds £1 Zi :.. || 38/- | —6d Nil “| + Nil 5126 Imp. C irways £1 . 28 ,- 511 6 
339 | 25/- Nil Nil English Swe. Ctn. £ 29 6 6d' 5 5 0 $53 oat 4171-6 471, Imp. — Ord. {1 31 6 710 3 
494 51ob Fine Co mn. {1 29 13) 5 15 12 3879 81-30 c$>- ce melting 31/9 | + 611 0 

36 3 s 3a ; tton S 8 15 Oo 9 a'9 1:30 c$?-25 mp. To £1 ' 6d i 
( $121 » Linen T pin. {1 4 4d 40 3 7 © 2:25 am obacco ¢ 1110 5 7 
18.9 63 2¢ t10¢ | P hread 1 <<; 614 0 5a 5 Inter. il * 4 
6 Pat Stk. {£1 | 2 3d 0 32 9 56 Nick 8 § 
c Nil a Patons & Baldwins £1 29/415 Tied! 5 at 60- 439 in| aa tees elnp... $51) sl 9 
eis | 2” 10 «| eae fi Si5 "222 eon es 2210 | 20 = vrata 28 atl seal = 7 oe 
aa 77 6 10 ctrical N 72 a 6 mi 2 Siza 14). 3 ondor _ lever £l d J on 
1033 | 789 5a 156 sensi id 1615 0, 37. “Ss og | SSee) Crome Orde 55 41 .3 3 
32,6 18 ¢ 5 a 15 b ritish Ins Chl... 39 - 37 - asg 12154 27'26 Marks rd. Al 4 10 > 3 
2 ? 6 Call ulated £1 3 26 7 . & Spe 554 7 4 
2 9 244 Nil’ b 6a Cr enders £1. ‘ 92 6 - 2 6 5 6 26 3 2)0a Gg? b Murex £1 Ord ‘A'S, - 576 3 18 : 
2] ; 67/~ Vip c 10 « Enelich El Park. A5 - = 3 +26 : 6 7 = >; | 23 i a 106 Age lips (Go dtrey 315; ¢ 311 6 
413 16/- 15 b 20 c Gener lectric £1.. i oe os > 7 0 5 426 <-2a Tob Pri, hin Johnson 1 } ‘ 35 - S i. «4 
40 6 34/< 5a 5 a rae nomad ag a 316 bi 6 1 9 143 479 5) a 1176 Radia Trust Ord, i 326 616 O 
HS Ba) Reb Johnson & Philips / m= | a] $$ 3) BS u-  5a° fas Radiation Ord. £1... 53.9.) ss 
$13ili6 $73g . ¢ Siemens £1 illips £ 1 389 «9 414 06 60 6 5} ‘ 212 « "7 6 Sears J. oe fl : 33, ’ 5 se Z 
68 - 626 Nil | $1 ee hae 25 - d 690 26 1( 24 Sea 4 Smthfild rd. 5/-... ; ts . 0 9 
3993 | 246 96) ‘s Brazil” ony &e, 6 0 $3/— aol Nit Nil 6 Spillers Ora Mtg 10 ; . 5 14 : 
343-33 = 2a | een oar $1314 1 483 | 366 146 il Swed Bien he 514 6t 
42 - 13.6 ; b . 7 a ag Ae 663 14; 710 8 6 4 = ; 5a 32° a ae B.kr.25 36 3 5 * > 

1 - 45 3 2a . > ty of Lond ate 1 306 412 4 3- 30) o 116 = : illing, Th - £1 one 72 ¢ Nil 

279 27 3a ! Clyde V on £1... 4 11 89 oa 60 ¢ Sa |} Tob. $ os. £1 a en 
27 /- Jlob eng e Valley Elec. £ 336 11 9 4 4 0 ¢ I= 6 . Secrt oes 46 3 412 
wie | 3 4a >6 County of L. lec. {1 3 vs 876. 7 41. 161445 5c Triple s. Ord. ; 2 0 

: 13 : 5b bE nty of Londo S/- | 4 411 6 £6 70 = 6146 10 Triplex Safety fl 65- 4 6 
= 4 289 = ‘y 5b nes “1 nfl 49 6 fons 44 4 37 4 ‘ 46 3 16 4 b “aa0 ; — Sonam 10 35 - 4 19 : 
a | oo 9b ; a Lancashire Elec. £1. Hs . ; 5 0 308): 184 15 5 b 5a. eS Newall £1. 844 x0 0 0 

4 3 1 a ; . Ass. Elec. £1... - / Of 814 339 7 /nited Dairi i - 798 4 
43.10 > 21 . M ; Cc. £1. tt 39 a Unit les £1 2 0 

i 26 6 2@ 51 etro. Electric £ ” 30 -x 412 6 : 3 32 € 7126 5s Jnited Molasse see 56 3 5 0 
ae 446 1 4)o ; ea ee ji 30 - : 13 4 70,- 60 é a a 7h = Upapr eee 339 4 10 
34/- ; 4a} vorth-East. Elec 8 - 16 0 " a. 456 Viggins, Tes f£.£1 357 66 3 

4110 37.6 21a) Sizb er Maro ci. | aa/9 aS © | canoe) “an : Wiggins, TeapeOrd.£1, 369 | +3d 70 0 
ai , b 30 pet Power {1 nee 48 9x 440 xt > 8.034 95¢ 95 aa woo 1 Oihlen 4d, 590 
is 17. 535d 5 ee = | aie 7,238 a... St. | Schemes Seneaeite 4/~|| 68 412 3 
z ; eee a - 5 4 Cc , ) ) 
Be au | Pel Se Gees, 228195 |e | Bae Bivm Corp Reo 10) “ibid 8S 
109%4 1013 2786 a1 Imp. Co BD canes 24 135;¢ “4 956 614a Cons.Gid Ming. 5 - 5 -10\od, 8 16 
aie 3b 2'2@ Newe ont. Stk. 12 6 s. 4 69 4. 6 30 ¢ 95a Crow : s.of S. Af. £1 at 19 9ir 
5] 3 2): as ens I yne {1 = 24! «s § 16 6 48 3 5110 20 a Nil b De Be, Mines 10 - ; 749 29 5 Nil 
39 36 3 15 M. etropolitan Stk. 236 0 4 i 30 10 1 c 15< Shane Def.) £2 16 7 O 
a 31 /- $710 4 129 ¢ Anka and Cvel . 107 ae 411 0 19 8 Qlo sue? lllea Sanat, Cons. £1. 9 1, Ss 3 
23 3 22 - 50 : t2loa Albion Motors Ord. £1 > 2 4 21 a 1234 Nil b 25 a aiealeenmn dn £1 : a ’ ; 4 3 
240% 18.- Nil 50 ¢ Austin quip. Ord. 41 a | tt “+ Und ae * 80 <a |Re Teor =” 76 + 6d | 12 l4 3 
23 J 18 - 83) b Nil Bi sun 5 “oe 37 6 13 65 0 9 Q3. 75 c 10a Ron into £5 : : 12g le 5 ( 0 
57 6 163 4° | 3315 . Se Asme £1. 25 l— | —Tod 4 0 3+ q 7 ? »* a 756 Sub. Antelope pr.5 . 14 , 13 0 
80 4 48/- 12145 Sc || Ford l/- . 1... 226 10 0 0 191 : : xa 6-6 Un Nigel 10 - 179 —6d _ 

, 71 2/0 210 ¢ or ose. 22 N a my Nl N Jnion Cp. 12 ‘i l1lq ' 
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(Continued from page 291) 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Lates, 


July Aug. July Aug. 

28, , 28, 4, 
1938 1938 1938 1938 

1. Rails and |4. Manufacturing 

Transport TNS i ccniinas 335, 3253 
Atchison ...... 37 3612| Chrysler ...... 7155 705g 
Balt. & Ohio... Qe 34\ Elec. Autolite 27 26°38 
B.M.T.......... 107g 115g Gen. Motors.. 4354 434g 


Can. Pacific... 713 654’ Hudson Mtr. 953 9 
Ches. & Ohio 321g 3054 Nash Kelvntr 1073 1053 
G.N. Ry. Pf... 23 217g Packard Mtr.. 553 5 
Illinois Cent... 1254 117g: Bendix Avtn. 2054 20/4 
N.Y. Central.. 20 19 Boeing Airpln 2953 28 
Northern Pac. 13 12'2 Douglas Air... S113 51 
Pennsylv. R... 2154 20’ United Aircft. 2873 2853 
Southern Pac. 19 1854 Air Reduction 62 60 
Southern Rly. 1354 127g Allied Chemi.178 180 
Union Pac. ... 8214 82. Col. Carbon 9254 9013 
Greyhound... 1573 1654; Dupont ...... 128 127 
Un, Carbide 85 8315 
2. Utilities and U.S. Ind. Alc. 22 2113 
Communications AllisChalmer 51l\2 50 
ae : Gen. Electric 4213 4113 
Am. Weeks ies 11, Ge 1035 108 
Con. Edison... 2812 275,| American Can 98'2 995g 
Col. Gas & Ei 73g 71, Addressogrph 2354 255g 
El Bond &Sh. 85g 83,/ Caterpillar ... 5412 5354 
Nat Pwr& Lt. 7lg 67, Cont. Can.... 45 445, 
N. American. 221g 211g/Ingersoll Rnd 95° 942 
Pac, Gas & El 263, 27 nt. Harvester 6514 621, 
Pac. Lighting 40 391 Johns Manvle 95 9414 
Pub Serv N.J. 301g 29i2 Am. Radiator 1512 115i, 
Stan Gas & E. 43, 41g Corn Prods... 68 69 
United Corp. 31g 27g J 1. Case&Co.102 100 
Un. Gas Imp. 1034 101) Glidden _...... 24\4 23 
Amer. Tel. ...1411g 1411, G. Am. Trans 51 48! 
Internat. Tel. 953 87 )Allied Stores 1054 1012 
Westn. Union 311, 31 (Celanese of A. 20° 20! 
“een 7 634 Ind. Rayon... 2419 2553 
B. Pref.563, 56 | Colgate Palm. 1212 I2l, 
= Eastm’n Kdk.17812 177 
9 > 


3. Extractive and Gillette ...... Blo 
Metal |Lambert Co. 14 = 1373 
ee 497, 485, 


Am. Rol. Mill 2073 20 |2 . 5, 7 3. 
ind... Bel ee oe 


Beth. Steel P. 97 9g «5. Retail Trade, etc. 


Republic St. 1953 1854 Mont. Ward 47 4615 
U.S. Steel ... 60l2 5912 J.C. Penney 8312 8215 
U.S. Steel Pf.110 108!2 Sears Roebck 713, 7253 
Alaska J’neau 11 1l°s United Drug 612 614 
Am. Metal ... 361g 3514 Walgreen xd 1814 18 
Am. Smelting 5053 4914x Woolworth ... 474 4T7ig 
Anaconda ... 3653 3553 Borden ...... 1712 175 
Bohn Alum... 2912 2712’ Gen. Foods... 341o 3434 
Cerro de Pas.. 46!2 4654 Kroger Grey. 1713 17ig 
Int. Nickel ... 5112 50!3 Nat. Biscuit 2414 2333 
Kennecott ... 2\g 4ll, Nat. Dairy ... 16 1534 
Patino Mines 1212 1214 Stand. Brands 81, 8 
Tex. Git. Sul. 3454 345; Am. Tob. B. 8673 89 
U.S. Smelt... 64 66 Lig. Myers B.103 103 
Vanadium ... 201g 1914 Lorillard 201g 20 
Atlantic Refg. 2513 2412 Reyn. Tob.B.x 421) 4310 
Phillips Petr. 42x 41°3/ Nat. Distillers 2513 257% 
e non... 1718 1714 Schenley Dis. 2014 1972 
Shell Un. Pf...103i9 1035, “ 
Socony Vac.... 1514 15 (6. Finance 
Stan. Oil Cal. 33 321g Comcl. Credit 4714 471, 
Stan. Oil N.J. 5673 561)/AtlasCorp.... 853; 833 
Texas Corp. 471g 46!.|\ComInv. Tr. 5254 5254 


© 


2 
> 


Paris 


At the beginning of the month the 
Bourse maintained the brighter condi- 
tions which prevailed in June. This 
Promising opening, however, was 
followed by a heavy tone. Kaffirs 
were a firm feature almost throughout 
the month, and weakness in Rentes and 
local industrials was followed by some 
recovery. Business, however, was very 
quiet during the second fortnight, 
though at the end of July sentiment 
was encouraged by improved political 
prospects, hopes of a settlement in 
Czechoslovakia, and by recovery on 
Wall Street. 


vv Aug. July . 
1938 1938 (Chargeurs 1938 1938 
3% Rentes 75:00 73-70 Reunis ... 537 506 
4°%,Rts. °17 73-00 70-90 Rio Tinto 2,720 2,552 
Banque de R. Dutch... 70,800 68,400 


France ... 7,180 6,555 Mex. Eagle S5llq 4914 
Credit Chartered 259 248 
Lyonnais.. 1,634 1,550 Ford ...... 69 59 
Suez Canal 23,025 21,355 De Beers... 1,682 1,601 
Wag. Lits... 93:50 86:00 “Johnnies” 537 502 


Amsterdam 


DuRING July, the Bourse displayed no 
strong will of its own, but was content 
to follow Wall Street’s lead. Outside 
influences, however, had more effect on 
sentiment than on prices, which gener- 
ally moved within narrow limits. The 
first few days of the month again 
showed the improved prices and 
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wider interest that had been evident 
during the latter part of June, but this 
impetus was soon lost, and turnover 
shrank, though prices continued reason- 
ably firm. During the second part of 
the month the Bourse was in listless 
mood. Rubber shares were active most 
of the time. Quotations hardened in 
the expectation of the maintenance of 
the 45 per cent, quota, but some weak- 
ness resulted from the postponement of 
the Committee’s decision. Philips 
Lamps reacted on disappointment with 
the dividend and report. 

Jyly ine saiy i? 

1933 1938 | 1938 1933 
219% Dutch 8573 87lg |A.K.U.... 471g 463i6 
512°, Ger.* 241. 24 Ford Motor306!>» 293 
Philips Lp.27012 24912 |Deli B. To.2371) 2291s 


3 IRyl. Dutch35834, 34453 


Neth. Ship. 123!g 119 3 
Lever Bros. Hand. Am 465 470\4 


& Unilever 15654 15573 | 
* Without transfer certificate. 


Berlin 


SECURITIES in July were weaker than 
in any corresponding period during 
the past five years. The advance of 
fixed-interest securities, which had 
reached their highest levels in March- 
April, was not resumed, and selling pre- 
dominated, resulting in appreciably re- 
duced quotations. The share market 
was irregular at first, and in the middle 
of the month became very weak. In- 
deed, on July 16th and 18th semi- 
Panic conditions prevailed, with losses 
on single days of seven points or more. 
All groups suffered, but stable bank 
Shares were least affected, although a 
temporary drop occurred in Reichsbank 
to 185. Industrials, however, were 
severely depressed. The collapse began 
with selling for Jewish accounts, and 
after prices had already fallen con- 
siderably the general public and specu- 
lators turned sellers. Owing to the ex- 
pulsion of Jewish traders and members, 
against which no provision had been 
made, the Bourse functioned badly; and 
inconsiderable offers frequently led to 
heavy declines. Four days of substantial 
recovery followed the collapse, but 
prices subsequently sagged in a very 
dull market. Foreign bonds were gener- 
ally weak. Scarcely any dealings were 
recorded in certificated dollar bonds. 
The nominal quotations were mostly 
unchanged, although Young loan ad- 
vanced while Dawes loan reacted. The 
reichsmark tranche of Young loan re- 
mained virtually unchanged. The 
Official index (1924-26 100) for 
shares for June was 110.49, as against 
112.71 for May; bonds 99.98 against 
100.03. 


July Aug. | July hus. 
1938 1938 |Nord. 19381938 
Reichs- | Lloyd... 76°40 66°75 
bank ... 197-00 184-75.A.E.G.... 119-10 109-00 
D.D. Siemens 


Bank ... 120°25 116°50 & H.... 202-00 187-00 
Dresdner 111-75 108-75 Stahl- 
1.G. Far- | werke... 108.00 101-00 
benind. 156°25 149-75'Hamburg 

| Amer. 74:00 65-00 


Canada 


Tue Canadian stock markets, after a 
Steady drift downward for several 
months, suddenly woke into activity 
in sympathy with the American mar- 
kets in the third week of June. All the 
major groups of stocks have partici- 
pated in the improvement. Farm stocks 
have been aided by the excellent crop 
prospects and lately there has been a 
lively boom in the stocks of aircraft and 
equipment companies likely to secure 
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a share of British Government aero- 
plane contracts. Newsprint stocks hae 
also risen on the improved outlook 
Mining shares have been active and ’ 
strong upward movement in base metal 
issues provided a feature. Bonds have 
been firm, although prices have show . 
relatively little change. Except in gold 
Shares the market became more 
irregular late in July under Wall 
Street’s influence. The Bureau’s “ [p- 
vestors’”’ Index, which stood at 947 
on June 17th, rose to 103.4 for June 
30th and to 107.0 for July 7th, but by 
July 14th had fallen slightly to 105.4. 
The index of the price of long-term 
Dominion bonds for the week ending 
July 14th was 117.8 as compared with 
118.2 for the corresponding week of 
June and 115.0 a year ago. 


July Aug. July Aug 
S, 2, 5, 2, 
1938 1938 1933 1933 
Bell Tel. ...... 162!4 163 Int. Petrol .. 25 26 


COP occace 1 an 


1754 Brazil Trac .. 13 12% 
Do. prefd. ... 2 


2954 Brit. Col. 


Power Corp... 1412 15 Power “ A’ 30 wig 
Dome Mines 2753 3314 Do.“B” ... 415 4 
Hollinger ... 1414 1473 Can. Cement 11 Lily 
Melntyre ... 42 45lq Int. Nickel ... 5014 504 
B. of Montr’!}220 212 MasseyHarris 8!» 8%; 
Bk. of Nova Montreal Lt. 295, m1) 
Scotia ..... 293 300 Quebec. Pow.155, 17%; 
R. Bk. of Can.190 =:180)—s Shawinigan 
C.Bk of Com. 173 174 ME sassecelh 204 
ae T\4 7 Steel Co. ot 
Cock. Plow... 11 1233 | Canada..... 67!» 69 


(s) New Shares. 
Capital Issues 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Nominal Con- New 
Week ending Capital versions Money 
August 6 E ; £ 
To the Public ........ 50,000 492,500 
To Shareholders . 75,000 78,750 
By S.E. Intro. ....... 500,000 662,500 
By Permis. to Deal 228,278 $99,014 
Sav. Certs., week 
ending July 30... 50,000 ane 
Including Excluding 


Year to date Conversions Conversions 


£ d 
1938 (New Basis) ....2.... 231,811,278 211,920,315 
1937 (New Basis) .. 400,162,077 352,128,905 


1938 (Old Basis).......... 170,694,109 151,753,241 
1937 (Old Basts)......+0» 250,518,201 204,916,/3 
Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 

Brit. Emp. Foreign 


Year to date U.K. ex _ Countries 

£ L. 
1938 (New Basis) 163,590,670 45,900,416 2,429,229 
1937 (New Basis) 299,114,265 49,756,282 3,255, 359 
1938 (Old Basis) 129,318,976 20,035,141 2,399,124 
1937 (Old Basis) 187,638,046 15,786,239 1,492,590 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Year todate Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ Zé 
1938 New Basis) 137,070,732 14,060,596 60,753,987 
1937( New Basis) 160,973,510 24,749,382 166,405,014 
1938(Old Basis) 126,311,813 8,200,246 17,241,152 
1937(Old Basis) 146,307,092 15,964,954 42,644,739 


Nore.—“ Old Basis ’’ includes only public issucs 
and issues to shareholders only; ‘* New Bass 
includes all mew capital in which permissive ¢ 
deal has been uated 


PUBLIC OFFERS 


Luton.—Issue of £500,000 3{ pet 
cent. stock at £984 per cent. Redeem- 
able at par October 1, 1964. Proceeds 
for repayment of over £200,000 of 
short-term debt, and balance for capital 
purposes. Estimated population, 95,000. 
Rateable value, £684,570. General rate, 
12s. 4d. inthe £. Net debt, £2,456,279) 
per head, £25 17s. 1d. 


UNIT TRUSTS 

Cornhill Trust.—This Trust 1 
making a further issue of 150,008 
4 per cent. redeemable guarantee 


debenture units, 1952 (to rank se 
passu with existing 1,240,000 suc 


units) at 21s. 3d. free of commission 
and stamp duty. 
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Industry and Trade 


Reduced Coal Consumption in Shipping ——The fall 
in British coal exports and the growth in the substitution of 
oil for coal in ships is viewed with alarm by the coal- 
mining industry. For example, only 47 per cent. of the 
world’s merchant marine tonnage now depends entirely on 
coal, against 89 per cent. in 1914. Moreover, the tonnage 
of steamers using coal has declined from 43,860,000 tons 
in 1914 to 31,579,000 tons in 1938. Coal has thus lost 
ground to oil both absolutely and relatively, though the 
change has been less marked in the British than in the 
foreign mercantile marine. A conference of coalowners, 
shipowners and others held in February, 1937, recom- 
mended that a committee should be set up representative of 
the shipping, coal and marine engineering interests “ to 
examine the possibility in the national interest of obtaining 
an increased use of coal for bunkering purposes, and to 
formulate proposals designed to secure that object.” The 
Committee, which was subsequently set up under the chair- 
manship of Sir Alfred Faulkner, has now issued a report. 
From a technical point of view, the Committee report, 
coal can be used by a substantial proportion of the mer- 
cantile marine fully as well as oil. In many cases, conse- 
quently, the relative price of coal and oil is the major 
consideration determining their use. “ It is for the Central 
Council of Colliery Owners and the District Executive 
Boards concerned (the Committee points out) to consider 
whether the coal bunkering trade is of such importance to 
them and to the country that it must be maintained and 
increased, even if to do so lower prices have to be charged 
for coal for bunkers than at present.” However, stability 
of price is in the Committee’s view as important as reduc- 
tions of price. As matters stand now, the Committee is 
convinced that the drift away from coal will continue. 


* * * 


The Bacon Industry Act.—-On August 4th the old 
Bacon Development Board was succeeded by the new 
Board, set up under the Bacon Industry Act passed last 
month. The new Board has been enlarged to include five 
(stead of three) independent members; Lord Portal and 
Sir Francis Boys remain, and have been joined by Sir 
James Ross, Sir Nigel Campbell and Mr Farrow. The pro- 
visions of the new Act which relate to the regulation of 
sales and purchases of bacon pigs come into force on 
October Ist, but the start of the new contract period has 
been delayed until December Ist. The gap will be covered 
by temporary regulations to be issued shortly by the new 
Board. It will thus have taken almost two years to re- 
construct the pig marketing scheme, which came to grief 
in January, 1937, largely because the price the curers 
offered for their supplies was insufficient to attract the 
requisite number of pigs. Under the new scheme the Gov- 
ernment has guaranteed, for three years, that the price of 
bacon pigs shall be adjusted to differences in the cost of 
feeding stuffs and that the curer shall receive a standard 
Price for his output of bacon. For the three years, there- 
fore, pig producers and bacon curers are assured a satis- 
factory price for a certain number of pigs, increasing 
from 2.1 millions in 1939 to 2.5 millions in 1941. 


* * * 


The Rayon Outlook.—The heat wave has come 
hone too soon for the rayon industry, whose stocks of yarn 
have been accumulating in recent months. Sales of staple 
fibre have been affected by the fall in the prices of cotton 
and wool, and production of all types during the twelve 
months ended in July was lower than in the preceding 
season. The outlook, however, has improved. The demand 





and, consequently, the production of rayon appear to have 
developed into a two-year cycle, and the industry has now 
reached the end of the bad year. The orders which are 
being booked both in this country and in the United States 
for spring deliveries reveal a better demand, particularly 
for filament rayon, the bulk of which is used in weaving. 
Contrary to expectation, the consumption of rayon in the 
stocking trade accounts for barely 10 per cent. of the total 
output in this country and for only 5 per cent. of the pro- 
duction in the United States; but even in this relatively 
unimportant section the outlook has improved, as the 
Various price agreements have been working better. The 
export trade, however, remains very depressed, and the 
fortunes of the industry are dependent on the conditions in 
the British and American markets. A general increase in 
commodity prices would give an undoubted stimulus to the 
more hopeful sentiment now prevailing, but any improve- 
ment in the industry will now have fittle effect on this 
year’s financial position of the companies concerned. 


* * * 


Still Too Much Cotton.—The new raw cotton 
season opened inauspiciously this week. Although the 
precise yield of the new crops is not yet known, it is already 
certain that total supplies this season will again be plenti- 
ful. According to the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, the carry-over of American cotton on July 31st 
reached the high level of 13,500,000 bales, against 
6,200,000 bales a year ago. Although some 7,000,000 bales 
of this total is held by the United States Government, 
against only 1,500,000 bales a year ago, the quantity avail- 
able for the market will exercise a considerable pressure 
on prices. In 1937-38 world consumption of American 
cotton did not exceed 11,100,000 bales, a reduction of 
2,000,000 bales on the year. In spite of its substantial 
reduction from last year’s record figure, the new American 
crop will probably be sufficient to meet requirements at 
last season’s level. Consequently, a substantial increase in 
consumption in the next twelve months would be necessary 
for a reduction in the carry-over. The position in non- 
American cotton is not much different. The carry-over of 
“outside growths” has risen from 7,100,000 bales on 
July 31, 1937, to 10,000,000 bales at the end of the past 
season. World consumption of non-American cotton last 
season amounted to 15,250,000 bales, a decline of 
2,650,000 bales on the year. The new “ outside ” crop will 
almost certainly exceed 15} million bales, so that only a 
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major improvement in consumption can prevent the market 
for “ outside growths ” from being glutted during the cur- 
rent season. So far there is little evidence of a rise in con- 
sumption in the leading countries. The market, however, 
is hopeful that the maintenance of the recent improvement 
in commodity prices will help to raise the purchasing 
power of overseas countries and that as a result the export 
market for cotton goods will show an expansion. Under 
the influence of these hopes cotton prices have been marked 
up in the past two months. The uncertain cotton price 
movements of the past fortnight, however, seem to suggest 
that the majority of operators take the view that prices 
have advanced sufficiently for the time being and that more 
tangible signs of an improvement in demand must be avail- 
able before a resumption of the upward movement is 
justified. 


* * * 


The Empire’s Wool Cheques.—Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa, the three large wooi 
exporting Dominions, have now published their wool 
statistics for the 1937-38 season, ended on June 30th. 
The returns show an appreciable decline in receipts 

etween 1936-37 and 1937-38. According to the National 
Council of Wool Selling Brokers of Australia, that 
Dominion’s sales during the season reached 2,718,460 
bales at an average price of £15 13s. 7d. per bale, 
producing an income of about £42,500,000, compared 
with 60,550,000 in 1936-37. In New Zealand the 
season’s sales amounted to 629,671 bales at an average 
price of £14 6s. 9d. per bale, giving a total return of 
£9,028,000, against £15,345,000 in the preceding season. 
South Africa’s disposals in 1937-38 reached only 731,486 
bales at an average price of 94d. per Ib., yielding, at the 
basis of 324 lb. per bale, an income of some £9,400,000, 
against £14,710,000 in 1936-37. Moreover, the quantity 
of wool carried over into the new season was substantially 
higher than a year ago. In Australia stocks on hand on 
June 30th were 235,701 bales, against 47,069 bales a year 
earlier. In New Zealand the carry-over totalled 44,840 
bales, against last year’s figure of 15,198 bales, and in 
South Africa unsold stocks, at 26,790 bales, compare 
with 11,912 bales at the end of the previous season. 
Although the new wool clips are believed to be lower 
than a year ago, at least in Australia and New Zealand, 
the increased carry-overs will keep offerings at a high 
level in the early months of the season, which, as experi- 
ence shows, are usually of considerable influence on the 
price trend in the remainder of the season. In 1937-38 
the sharp decline in the Dominions’ wool cheques did 
not create serious difficulties, for most of the farmers 
found themselves in a strong financial position after the 
preceding record season. The position will be much more 
difficult in 1938-39, because by now the greater part of 
the reserves accumulated by the farmers in 1936-37 have 
been exhausted. The immediate outlook of the wool 
market, therefore, does not provide a favourable indicator 
for the purchasing power of the South African, New 
Zealand and Australian farming community. 


* * * 


Three Years of the Steel Pact.—The agreement 
between the Continental Steel Cartel and the British 
steel industry has now been in operation for three years. 
The understanding provided for the limitation and regu- 
lation of steel imports into this country, and for the 
participation of Great Britain in the total steel exports of 
Cartel countries on the basis of her exports in 1934, 
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The first clause served to restrict imports into Britain 
so long as domestic supplies were plentiful in relation 
to demand; but during the period of steel shortace 
last year, Britain’s purchases abroad exceeded the limit 
fixed by the agreement. Since the beginning of this yea; 
however, efforts have been made to check the heavy flow 
of steel imports into this country. Owing to deliveries 
under old contracts there was some delay in the reduction 
of imports, but they have now been brought down to 4 
low level. 
BRITISH IMPORTS OF CARTEL STEEL PRopuctTs 
(in Tons) 











Average Average; Jan., {| March 
1936 1937 1938 1938 
Semi-finished products ...... | 52,784 | 52,462 118,160 82,795 : N07 
i MR, ccccnkedeotall 16,536 | 24,490 39,845 36,475 
NE MS a eae aeeeeeeeee 5,783 5,889 10,881 15,928 373 
Hoops Od Strip.....ccccccccceree | 4,562 5,982 4,993 13,160 1,257 
Plates and sheets .........ss000 | 3,605 | 4,284/ 14,247 13/841 (74 
TU IRD ossisiadnsesesassses | 3,880 3,438 2,004 2,524 
I aii |_87,150 | 96,545 | 190,130 164,72 3 24440 
Total steel imports (including | 1 ran 
RIOD knicsctcenxcceame | 123,555 | 169,955 | 308,735 | 276,785 
. eon 
Cartel products as percentage | j | 
of total imports ............+.. | 71 57 62 | 60 
| 
British exports have been subject to similar variations, 


the application of the agreement having been closely 
Recently, the European Steel Cartel tried to obtain 
certain alterations of the export agreement which would 
have resulted in a weakening of the British position on 
Empire steel markets. The proposals have, however, 
been declined by British producers. 


* * * 


Land Settlement Inquiry.—In his annual report 
published last autumn the Commissioner for the Special 
Areas drew attention to the high costs involved in the 
settlement of unemployed families on the land. The setile- 
ment of one family involves an average expenditure ot 
about £1,250, of which about £800 should either yield a 
reasonable return or be recoverable, leaving about £450 per 
family as the amount of loss to the State. Further, the 
prospects of these settlements have been affected by the 
sharp rise in the cost of feeding stuffs and of equipment in 
the past two years, which has reduced the earnings, and 
therefore the expected repayments of loaned capital, of the 
settlers below the original estimates. The Commissioner 
foreshadowed in his last report a comprehensive review of 
these experiments in land settlement and he has now 
appointed a committee to report on the working of the 
schemes. The committee consists of Sir William Dampier, 
previously Secretary of the Agricultural Research Council, 
Mr Robert Cobb, a former president of the Chartered 
Surveyors’ Institute, and Mr Walter R. Smith, a member 
of the Herring Industry Board, who was Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Trade in the last Labour 
Government. 


* * * 


Shipping Freights Lower.—The month of July 
brought a renewed fall in tramp shipping freight rates. 7 /e 
Economist index, which stood at 96.1 (1913 = 100) in 
June, declined to 95.2 in July, which compares with 
132.8 a year ago: — 

The Economist INDEX OF FREIGHT RATES 
(1898 — 1913 = 100) 








| 
Aver- | july, | April, | May, | June, July, 
at 193 1938 1938 1938 1933 
1913 
186-0 | 108-2 109-2 | 107:3 1062 
119-2 | 1140 | 111:0 | 1080 108 5 
| 149-6 | 131-7 | 132°3., 127.0 419 ? 
164-8 | 106-0 | 111-7 | 111-9 1123 
158-5 109-2 | 106-2 | 1047 he 
149-2 | 113-0 | 113:0 | 112 2 
154°5 113-7 | 113-9 | 111°9 110 3 


132°8 | 97:7 | 97:8 | 96:1, 92 
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As the next table shows, the decline in rates was wide- 


Inc. or 


Index “dec. | gg — 
No. | Points | sine Points 
, _ | 102°8 | + 0:6 | South America :— 

Home ee aa | te ve Outwards ........ 85°55 13:6 
Dey ewards ... | 135°3| — 48 Homewards ... | 154°4 0-6 
ee India—outwards 96:8 43 
— Be 80:6 | — 6°5 | India—homewards 127:°8 5-1 
Outwaetds | 99°35 | — 1-5 | Far East, etc....... | 105-2 0:5 
a eeerice ....., | 108-5 | + 0-5 | Australia ......... | 112-5 0-3 


spread. Moreover, there are no indications of an early 
and sustained improvement in freight rates. 


* * * 


Uncertain Trend of Wholesale Prices.—-In con- 
trast to the steady rise in wholesale prices during June, 
movements during July have been rather contradictory, and 
the latest figures, which relate to August 3rd, still show no 
definite trend. The Economist index of British primary 
products rose by 0.6 points during the past fortnight, due 
to increases in the prices of rubber, copper, tin and wool, 
which more than counterbalanced declines in cotton, maize 
and bacon; the complete index showed a slight fall of 0.3 
points to 119.2. The index of primary products in the 
United States fell from 128.6 to 127.1, due to reductions 
in the prices of grains and cotton. French wholesale prices 
are again a little lower than a fortnight ago, while in 
Germany wholesale prices show an insignificant rise: — 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1931 =100 


The Economist Indices 


soa Ger- 

Price of oe Milan many 

Primary Products Gold ae. Statis- Cham- Statis- 

Date British (ster- | PEVINS  UQUE ber of tisches 
Complete ling) | Fisher | Gen- Com. Reichs- 

(sterling) ,British American merce amt 

, 8’ (sterling) (dollar) 


France, 


érale 


1936 
Dec. 30ch 131°3 | 163-9 | 187-3 | 166-7 128°S8 | 113-0 116-3} 95-4 
937 
Jan. 27th 134-2 | 164-2 | 184°5 | 167-0) 131'0 115-9)... = 957 
Feb. 24th 136-3 | 168-2 | 185°5 | 167-4 131-8 | 116-8 124-3 96:2 
Mar. 31st 144-3 | 181-9 | 199-7 | 167-4 137°3 121-8 126:2 | 97-5 
Apr. 28th 142-0 | 169-9 | 183-5 | 165-4 135-6 120:°5 128-7 97-0 
June 2nd 142-7 | 170-2 | 178-9 | 165-6 134-3 | 119°8 133-2 97-5 
June 30th 139-5 | 165-9 | 176-8 | 165-7 1341 134:2 97:5 
July 28th 140-2 | 167-1 | «171-8 =| 164-5 133-8 130-8 137-1 97-9 
Aug. 25th 137°9 | 164°4 | 165°3 | 164°2  133°0 133-3 137'1 98:1 
Sept.22nd 136-0 | 164°0 | 166°3 | 165°1  133:7 139-4 137-7 97-6 
Oct. 20th 133°6 | 156°2 = 1523 | 165-4 | 129-5 138-8 141-6 97:3 
Dec. Ist 127°5 | 145-4 | 138-9 | 164-8 125-1 134-0 143-3 97-0 
Dec. 29th 27°83 | 147-4 | 135-3 | 164-2) 120°5 | 135-8 143°8 97-0 
Jan. Sth 128-9 | 148-2 | 136-8 | 164-5 | 120-6 | 137-4 143-6 96:9 
Jan. 19th 127-8 | 146-5 | 137-7 | 1643 120-9 138-1 143-5 96-9 
Feb. 2nd 126-6 | 144°4 | 135-4 | 164°5 119-8 | 137-9 142-9 97-0 
Feb.l6th 125-0 | 141-7 | 136-8 | 164:5 119°5 138-1 142-4 96-9 
Mar. 2nd 125-1 | 143-1 | 138-7 | 164:5 120-3 | 138-1 142-:5 97-2 
Mar.16th 123-9 | 140-8 | 134-8 | 164-5. 119-3 | 139-9 142°5 97-2 
Mar.30th 122-7 | 137-0 | 129-3 | 164-6 117-7 | 139-4 141-7 97-1 
Apr. 12th 122-6 | 137-8 | 130-6 | 164-6 117-6 | 139-9 141°5 97-0 
Apr.27th 121-4 | 137-8 | 127-5 | 164:3. 116-9 | 139-9 142:8 97-0 
May 1th 1213 | 137-0 | 126-1 | 164°6 117-1 , 145-3 143-0 96-9 
May 25th 119.6 | 132-2 | 121-9 | 165-5 117°2 | 145-6 143-4 96:3 
June 8th 119-1 | 131-5 | 121-6 | 165-4 117-0 | 145-8 144-2 96°8 
June22nd 119-3 | 133-2 | 124-8 | 165-8 117-6 147-3 143-8 96-9 
wy 6th 120-8 | 135-7 | 129-7 | 165-9 117-7 148°7 143-5 97-0 
July 20th 119-5 137-4 | 128-6 | 166-5 118-2 1478 142-7 97°] 
ug. 3rd 119-2 138-0 | 127-1 «| 167-2. -:118-3* 147-3* v3 


* These figures relate to July 27th. + Monthly average. 


The following table shows the movement of the various 


groups comprised in The Economist index of British 
prices : — 


The Economist INDEX 





(1927 = 100) 
Sept. 18, July 28, July 20, Aug. 3, 
os 1931 | 1937 1938 1938 
e tealsand meat... 64:5 92-6 83-6 2:9 
ther foods ........ - 62:2 67-2 58.1 57: 
Yee ishieaseans " 43-7 70-7 53-4 53°5 
\ SY iicitaiai ae 67-4 108-6 93-1 93°) 
Aiscellaneous ..... . 65:8 85-6 75°3 75:2 
Complete index “4 84-7 72:2 72:0 
1913 — 1099 “aa ‘canon “ea.2 
eatekeie 83-1 116°5 99-3 99-1 
1924 — ee indian 52-2 73-1 62:4 62-2 


reduction in grain and bacon prices was responsible 
es the fall in the first group, while the fall in the prices of 
gar and coconut oil outweighed, in the group of other 
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foods, an increase in tea and coffee prices. Cotton was 
cheaper, but wool dearer, while metal prices were un- 
changed on balance. In the miscellaneous group, the price 
of linseed oil fell, while that of rubber continued to rise. 
In view of the rapid advance of prices in June, the un- 
certain trend of recent weeks is scarcely surprising. 
Consumers’ stocks of raw materials have been appreciably 
reduced since the collapse of the boom at the end of March 
last year. Moreover, there are now more definite indica- 
tons of an early expansion of business activity in the 
United States. Nevertheless, there are as vet no signs of a 
large-scale re-stocking movement by consumers. 





* * * 


The Canadian Textile Industry.—In January, 
1936, the Government of Canada appointed Mr Justice 
Turgeon to investigate conditions in the Canadian textile 
industry. The origin of this inquiry was the sudden closing 
of a rayon mill of the Dominion Textile Company at 
Sherbrooke, Quebec, on the plea that it could not be 
operated profitably in face of the competition from Japan- 
ese imports. In his report, published a few weeks ago, 
Mr Justice Turgeon goes beyond this immediate incident 
and reviews both the past history and the present struc- 
ture of the textile industry. He finds that the hours of 
labour are distinctly longer in Canada than in textile mills 
in other countries except China, India and Japan, and 
points out that the capital of most of the companies has 
been inflated by the issue of shares based on valuations 
made at times of high prices and by the unnecessary 
capitalisation of intangible assets such as “ goodwill.” He 
considers that the various trade associations which exist 
in the textile industry are primarily devoted to the mainten- 
ance of the protective tariff, for “whatever may be the 
expectation of others, those engaged in the industry assert 
quite candidly that they need a continued policy of protec- 
tion in order to remain in business.’ Another example, in 
fact, of the tariff infant that refuses to grow up. Mr Justice 
Turgeon suggests that greater use should be made of the 
provisions which enable duties to be reduced by an Order- 
in-Council if the price of any article subject to protection 
is found to be unduly increased by agreement among those 
who manufacture it. He also urges that there should be 
an amendment of the existing law to make it clear that the 
managers of factories must, in such questions as the giving 
or withholding of employment, consider the interests of 
the community as well as those of the shareholders. That 
such a sense of responsibility to the community is desirable 
is undoubted, but it is difficult to see how it can be 
enforced by law. 
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COMMODITY STATISTICS 


Coal 
Coat Output (000 tons) 


Week ended | Jan.—June 


District , July | July | 
16, | 23, | 1937 | 1938 
1938 | 1938 } 


Northumberld. 251:2) 258-8 7,034:1 6,860°7 
Durham ..... 599-6 593-9 16,276°3 16,843:°3 
Yorkshire .. 778-6, 759°7 23,121-7, 21,889-1 
Lanes,Cheshire 

and N. Wales. 313-8 313-2 9,005*5 9,023-2 
Derby, Notts& 

Leicester . 495-3 524°5 17,369°4 17,387°5 


Statis, Worcs, | 
Salop & War- 


wick ... . 366 8 377°5 10,351-°5) 10,391°7 

South Wales & | 

Monmouth 689: 8 779-7 18,633-2, 19,133°3 

Other English | 

districts* ... 112-7, 118:0 2,704-9! 2,793:2 

Scodand ...... 407 6 115 0 16,378-2! 15,860-3 
Potal ... 4,075-4 3,840: 3 120875 -#)121283-3 


F Including Cumberland, Gloucester, Somerset, 
and Kent. 


Cotton 


Raw Corton delivered to Spinners 
(7000 bales) 


Week Total 

| ended | Deliveries 
fr Aug. 1, | Aug. 1, 
| July July 1936- | 1937- 


> j 
1938 | 1938 | July 30, July 29, 
19 


Variety 








37 1938 

American alae 18:2 | 19-1 1,212 1,216 
Brazilian ......... 4°6 2:7 387 276 
Peruvian, etc.... 1:6 1:3 146 116 
Egyptian ....., 71 71 404 | 346 
Sudan Sake] 5-6 3-1 174 142 
East Indian...... 36 8:7 601 371 
Other countries 3:3 2:2 231 166 
Total ...... | 43:0 | 44-2 3,155 2,633 


Metals 


_SALEs ON LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 


Week ending | From tan 


1 to Aug. 


| July 27, Aug. 3, | 3, 1938 
- | 1938 1938 
. i | 
ae Tons | Tons | Tons 
T, se dee | 11,850 | 7,800 383,675 
pe seikseans 1,025 1,225 52,470 
Ad ssssseee | 9700 | 4,100 | 208,250 
Spelter....... 4,950 | 3,775 183,000 
a | | 
U.K. Stocks 
| July 23, July 30, 
: | 1938 1938 
Capper (Br. official w’ houses): Tons Tons 
stand o/hldalenensiipibpeiladuantaahal | 5,956) 5,728 
BOM Wipe sanodenniee tiga tec 30,904 31,007 


Tin (London and Liverpool)... | 7,245 7,218 


Foods 
WorLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLour 


(7000 quarters) 

















| Weekended! Season to 
} July; July July | July 
| Bate me | She 30, 
7 | 1938 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 
From— 
N. America......... 763 476 26,402 23,922 
Argentina and pio 
Uruguay.......... 152 140 20,303 8,784 
Australia ............ 263 198 13,410 16,242 
Ms i oo 150 163 ll 5,771 
Danube and dist. . | 43 25 9,958 6,626 
India Nai iedtkenkiense 53 120 2,088 1,928 
Other Countries ., me aa 2,251 716 
2 Fotal ...... esoreee | 1,449 1,122 74,423 63,989 
ee 
U.K, aioe pytttteeeees 215 240, 17,630 15,351 
RTE oc occccce 369 343, 19,512 14,581 
OMNI sneccccccconce . 56 15 1,554 919 
Belgium ............ 121 33; 4,601 5,018 
FROUROG o0.00ccccceee | 186 121; 2,616 3,418 
MN itera a 5.400 1,374 
Greece eiessabbweeees 25 11) 1,767 2,376 
Scandinavia ........ j 41 23; 1.909 1,616 
Austria, etc.......... 81 31; 2,133 2,163 
Other European | 
_ Countries ........ 14 4! 2,492 4,284 
Ex-European 
Countries ........ 322 26° | 14,809 12,889 
: ern 1,449 1,12 1,423 63,989 
WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MaIze MEAL 
(‘000 quarters) 
Week ended From Apr.1to 
From July July | July | July 
23, 30, 31, 30, 
1938 1938 1937 1938 
Argentina ............ 351 376 15,187 3,207 
Atlantic America ... 425 587 4 7,410 
Danube Region ...... 33 25 (1,725 1,965 
ee) eae 55 . 788 182 
Indo-China, etc. ... 58 40 85 496 











WO itecdicncace 922 1,036 17,789 13,260 


SALES OF BRITISH CEREALS 


Week ended From Aug, 1 to 


July 23, July 30, July 31, | July 30, 
1935 1938 1937 1938 


Wheat...cwt. 47,577) 55,389 10,760,414 10,827,547 
Barley...cwt. 186 394 10,337,249 10,292,545 
Oats ...cwt.| 13,866 754 2,242,645 2,215,426 


OTHER Foops 
Week ended 


July 23. July 30, 


1938 1938 
BACON: 
Arrivals in London (bales) 
Se ar eerer 14,046 14,891 
CEE ovccucccceccecssesess 5,113 4,508 
EN .nconcsnasnquatededanenen 2,151 2,27 
LAURA  ccccccsccccccccees 1,521 1,494 
DINE “ cecensbacdsthnctansennens 2,608 2,873 
Cocoa: 
Movements in Lond. (bags) 
DIN i ccnndadiasnenstneonees 3.893 20,176 
D/d for home consumption 8,507 6,818 
BRBOTER co cccccccccinqestecese ee 59 
Stocks, end of week ...... 121,755 135,054 
COFFEE : 
Movements in Lond. (cwt.) 
Brazilian—Landed ......... 368 76 
» D/d for home consn. | 306 59 
gp EDOTUB oc ccccccssecses | as 
» Stocks, end of week.. 2,405 2,422 
Central and S. American: 
Eh och ecscestidecascees 1,406 878 


_ OTHER Foops — contd.) 


| Week ended 


July 23, | July 30, 


} 1938 1938 
COFFEE (contd.) : r - 
D/dtor home consumption 1,723 2,882 
Exports ssthédednteuebiae ' 709 2,112 
Stocks, end of week....... 136,537 | 132,421 
Other kinds—Landed...... 138 245 
» D/dtforhomeconsn. 3,686 3,419 
s.r 292 563 
en ” Stocks end of week. | 96,394 92,657 
ee at Smithfield (tons) : 
P| Sesduenadsedcndbainmeans 7,873 8,86 
Beet and veal .......... 4 6 Peta 
‘ a : =. SSSCSRGREREREND < ~ 2,0" 
Mutton and lamb ......... 653 3,051 
zn rk and bacon ............ 5 35 727 
*oultry, etc 42 435 
} @athaesensonsceace 423 435 
Pepper: 
Movements in Lond. (tons): 
Black—Landed............... 
i Delivered.......... ; ‘a 
Stocks, end of week 1,92 2 
9» ,en ek. .924 1,924 
White—Landed ............ 4 
je Delivered ........ 22 4 
‘“ Stocks, end of week) 9,273 9,269 
} 
SuGar: 
Movements, London and 
Liverpool (tons): 
Imports akusiattias eddnbaat 11,145 13,227 
MPI iiccvscacanatdenaces 12,543 14,701 
7 Stocks, end of week ...... 232,504 231,030 
EA :* 
Sales on Garden A/c. (pkgs.) : 
WU. inctasstcsndctinsces 10,345 ' 10,025 
I icvetaccdeusanbimanava 9,084 9,051 
IN saccisscuarcdacadescains 28,956 | 30,760 
EG sakes sncecdcnatatibataceds 3,797 1,199 
seach iiee 456 406 
pee 3,935 1,893 
a 56,582 453,334 


* Weeks ended July 21st and 28th. 
Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
AND LIVERPOOL 


Week ended 


July 23, July 30, 
1938 1438 


1,208 2,001 
Delivered ..... lensetaesdacetess tons 1,184 1,238 
Stocks, end of week ....... tons 94,283 95,046 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF LINSEED 
(7000 tons) 


Week ended From Jan. I to 


July July ] 
. io 23 24, 23, 
| 1938 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 
/ j 
' 

| | 


Argentine to— 











U.K. and Orders 3-7 7:6 336°4 183-4 

Continent meal 7:3 6:2 351:°5 392-3 

U.S.A. and Canada 7:4 3:9 527-4 192-0 

Australia, Brazil, | 

MR i ecales casas Deeks, aoe 17:6 | 12:0 
Calcutta to— | 

U.K. and Orders... A ws 80:3 49°6 

COMTIMENE cccccccee oe aaa 0-2 0-9 
Bombay to— 

U.K. and Orders... | 0:9 0-3 | 23-1 | 90-7 

COMURENE ..ccc0ees oe | eas 8-1 3°4 
Madras to U.K. Bs ‘ 
India to— 

Australia, etc....... . “ww ae ot OS 6:1 
OF iicctianessnemnense re ee eee aie 
Sundries ....... eavenawe ate — 

I catiadandes 


SEL oa et le ae 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


July 27, Aug. 3, 


GRAINS (per bushel) fam fam 
Neat, Chicago, Sept............ 677g 673g 
Maize, CiDMPeR, Oct. ..cocece 93 763g 
Ostet hicago, Sept. seeeerees 5759 5434 
Fer Cenet8% Sept. ...c..0., me 2414 231 
Bark. % 1Cago, Sept. sec eeeeesene 4834 45 ; 
*y, Winnipeg, Oct. 222.7" 45 44)¢ 
MET Al S \p 
Copper per Ib.) 


N.Y. Domestic spot... 10 121p 10:°0719 


Toducers’ exy ort 10°45 10°40 


July 27, Aug. 3, 
1938 1938 


METALS (per !b.)—cont. Cents Cents 
Tin, N.Y., Straits spot ......... 43°65 43-65 
Bed, NiVin SNOT cevesceescecess 4-90 4-90 


Spelter, East St. Louis, spot... 4°75 4°75 
MISCELLANEOUS (per b.— 


Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Sept...... 5 06 5-32 

Coffee, N.Y., cash— ; 
De MOR, B pcsqccicncoces 434 47g 
Santos, No.4 ..... _ 7: 75g 


Cotton, N.Y... Am. mid., spot... 8:76 8 56 


July 27, Aug. 3, 
1938 1938 
Cents Cents 
MISCELLANEOUS (per !b.)—conr. 
Cotton, Am. Mid., Aug.......... 8°62 8-42 
Lard, Chicago, Sept............. 8°95 8 60 
Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude 
33 deg. to 33-90, at well, 


Ser RATE a .es50- ieseneuenvnns 116 116 
Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 16l¢ 1534 
Do. do, Sept. 16446 151344 
Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., 
OB Gee CIEE <iccectctdcccenses 2:82 2:75 
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BUSINESS in most centres is. still 
affected by holidays, and work in many 
factories and collieries remains sus- 
pended. The coalfields generally have 
had an exceptionally quiet week: ex- 
ports continue to decline and the home 
demand has not yet revived. The Lon- 
don Iron and Steel Exchange has been 
closed on account of the holidays. The 
prospects of a large carry-over of raw 
cotton and of good crops this season are 
a bearish influence in the cotton trade. 
Wool prices remain firm, and spinners 
are hoping for a marked improvement 
in orders in September. 


Coal 


Newcastle-on- Tyne.—Shipments 
of coal and coke from the Tyne con- 
tinue to fall below the levels of last 
year. For the seven months of this year 
there is a decrease of 569,513 tons, the 
total being 7,357,814 tons. The coal 
markets in this area remain quiet. 
Northumberland steam collieries con- 
tinue to work under a system of cur- 
tailed production, whilst in Durham 
there is considerable idle time. There is 
little new trade but prices are not being 
reduced. Patent oven coke continues 
to receive more support from the export 
section, but inland demand is very 
slow. 


* 


Cardiff.—Nearly all the South 
Wales miners have taken advantage this 
week of the recently inaugurated system 
of one week’s holiday with pay. The 
docks resumed work on Tuesday, but 
the stocks on the railway sidings are 
very heavy, and it is not expected that 
shippers will be greatly inconvenienced 
by the stoppage. Moreover, the collieries 
will be better supplied with empties 
next week than they have been at any 
period during the past twelve months. 
Shipments last week totalled 366,700 
tons, compared with 400,600 tons the 
previous week, and 493,384 tons in the 
corresponding week last year. Market 
operations are very restricted and prices 
are nominally unchanged. 


Iron and Steel 


Sheffield.—Business in the iron 
and steel market has been all but sus- 
pended this week. Inquiry for pig-iron 
has been confined to insignificant par- 
cels, and forward buying is entirely 
absent. Forge and foundry are 
neglected, and hematite requirements 
are easily satisfied. The finished iron 
position is unchanged. 

There has not been much doing in 
acid and basic steel billets, but business 
in stainless steel sheets keeps up well. 
Prices have undergone no change. 


* 


Middlesbrough.—The position on 
the local iron market is quieter than 
recently, and it is not expected that 
users will show much interest until the 
autumn. Stocks of iron acquired pre- 
viously have not yet all been liquidated. 
East Coast hematite pig iron is in no 
better request, export trade having 
practically vanished, and it is almost 
certain that a further furnace will be 
put out of operation within the next 
week or two. Prices are maintained at 
the official quotations which are under- 
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stood to apply until the end of the year. 
Foreign ore is almost unsaleable, as the 
works have big stocks and are curtail- 
ing deliveries under existing contracts. 
Good Durham blast-furnace coke is 
offered at 27s. 6d. per ton, free on 
trucks at the ovens. There is no expan- 
sion of demand for semi-finished steel, 
whilst producers of manufactured steel 
report that specifications are coming 1n 
slowly. Heavy steel scrap is freely avail- 
able at the official quotation. 


* 


Glasgow.—At several of the steel 
works repairs have not yet been com- 
pleted, but most of the plants in this 
district are again operating and a good 
start has been made. Order books are 
fairly well filled and work on hand is 
sufficient to ensure regular employment 
for some little time, but new bookings 
are light. It is generally believed, how- 
ever, that stocks in the hands of manu- 
facturers have now been considerably 
reduced and that there will be a steady 
demand for all classes of material 
within a very few wecks. 


* 


Cardiff.—Operations are this week 
suspended in the tinplate industry and 
there has been no meeting of makers on 
the Swansea Metal Exchange. It is re- 
ported that the Lianelly manufacturers 
are contemplating the erection of a strip 
mill for West Wales. The undertone of 
the market has improved slightly and 
shipments at Swansea last week totalled 
5,942 tons, compared with 4,217 tons 
the previous week, and 8,515 tons in 
the corresponding period last year. Pro- 
duction was also better before the holi- 
days, but the rate of 48.95 per cent. of 
capacity compares unfavourably with 
that of 78.32 per cent. a year ago. 


Tinplate Industry Statistics 


Week ended 
July 24, July 16, July 23, 
1937 1938 1938 
Production—per cent. of 
SERED: . cdacteraticness 78-32 46-48 48-95 


Week ended 
July 27, July 21, July 28, 
1937 1 


938 1938 

Tons Tons Tons 

Shipments ..............- 8515 4,217 5,942 
Stocks (warehouse and 

Be ncankaceceisesecs 2,808 5,153 5,173 


Thirty Weeks ended 
July 27,1937 July 28, 1938 


Cons Tons 
ISNRED didnnscerscece 251,553 146,198 
Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester).—Operations 
have been somewhat affected by holi- 
day influences, and spinners and manu- 
facturers have expressed disappoint- 
ment at the failure of demand to im- 
prove. Minor fluctuations have 
occurred in raw cotton prices, but 
sentiment remains bearish, as traders 
are impressed by the huge supplies 
which will be available during the next 
twelve months. On Monday next the 
United States Government will issue 
the first estimate of the crop for 1938- 
39, and this is expected to be about 
11,500,000 bales. Spinners of American 
and Egyptian yarns have experienced 
a dull demand. There has been some 
talk of organised short time in the 
American section, but there are no indi- 
cations of any official move by the 
Master Spinners’ Federation. Inquiry 
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in cloth has been of fair extent, 
only a restricted business has bee 
A small turnover has taken p| 
India, with scattered sales fo; 
South America, the Continent and the 
Dominions, Moderate buying has taken 
place in home trade fabrics . 


* 


Wool (Bradford).—The wool trace 
has now entered upon the me 
period of the year, holidays greatly jp- 
terfering with the usual routine of bysi- 
ness. Overseas supplies are now arriving 
for the next series of London sales. and 
a fair quantity of Queensland new clip, 
comprising autumn = shorn — wools, 
should be available. The 
from the last series was considerable, 
and a larger quantity of wool than 
usual will be available for the Septem- 
ber sales. Good weather is reported 
from Australia and South Africa and 
the new season is Opening with every 
prospect of a good clip of wool. Manu- 
facturing conditions in the West Riding 
are, if anything, slightly better, and by 
the end of September there should be a 
marked improvement in the running of 
machinery. After the holidavs some 
mills are starting to work full time 
‘Taking the wool situation as a whole 
and considering the period of the year, 
the outlook is more encouraging than 
at any time this year. 


but 
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Carry-Over 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


Tue August Bank Holiday restricted 
business in many of the British markets 
during the past week, and there has 
been no definite trend. Cotton prices 
are lower, on the expectation of a 
large crop, and grain prices were also 
reduced for the same reason. Tin and 
copper prices were a little higher, due 
largely, however, to the small scale of 
offerings; the United States domestic 
copper price was raised to 10§ cents per 
lb. The advance in rubber prices was 
checked, but was resumed later in the 
week. Moody’s daily index of com- 
modity prices in the United States 
stood at 146.8 (December 31, 1931 

100) on Wednesday last, compared with 
148.5 on the previous Wednesday. 


Metals 


Copper.—Copper fluctuated with- 
in narrow limits this week and closed 
at £41 13s, 9d. per ton, a net gain of 
2s. 6d. on the week. The market was 
generally quieter, due partly to the 
holidays, but supported also by the 
greater reserve of both sellers and 
buyers. In the United States the 
domestic price has been again raised 
to 104 cents per lb., but following the 
new increase demand has slowed down. 
Nevertheless, the United States July 
turnover, at 122,812 tons, was_ the 
highest monthly turnover since Oct0- 
ber, 1936. The great bulk of these lars¢ 
sales, however, went into consumers 
stocks or was exported. 


* 

Tin. — Tin closed £1 5s. higher * 
£195 5s. per ton. The demand, how- 
ever, has remained poor and the pr 
price level is largely dependent 0! 
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COMPANY MEETING 


————— 


TEA CORPORATION, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND OF 7 PER CENT. 


The ordinary general mecting of the Tea Corporation, Limited, 
was held, on the 4th instant, at 31-32 Budge Row, London. 

Mr H. Milner Willis (the chairman), after expressing regret at the 
death of Mr F. P. Robjent, who had been chairman for many years, 
caid that the profit for the year under review amounted to £11,228, 
or nearly double that for the previous year, and they recommended 
a dividend of 7 per cent., less tax. It was a matter of much gratifi- 
cation that the Tea Export Control Scheme, which had completed 
its first term of usefulness on March 31st last, had been extended tor 
a further term of five years to 1943. They fully realised the difficul- 
ties encountered by those controlling the scheme, and their thanks 
were extended to the various committees which had worked so assidu- 
ously to make it the success it had now become. Its continuance was 
an absolute necessity, and that fact had been fully appreciated, and 
beneficial results should be forthcoming. 

Much important spadework was also being done by the Inter- 
national Tea Market Expansion Board, with the object of increasing 
tea drinking throughout the world, and encouraging progress was 
reported during the past year. 

With regard to rubber, in common with most producers, they had 
been feeling the effect of the depression which had been ruling 
during the past few months. The International Rubber Regulation 
Committee, to whose past efforts the rehabilitation of the industry 
was largely due, had again had to encounter an unexpected blow to 
the industry, due mainly to the depression which had ruled in the 
United States and had had a serious effect on rubber absorpuon 
there. Stocks had risen rapidly, with the result that exportatle 
quotas had had to be greatly reduced, and for the present quarter 
were only 45 per cent. 

The position showed how essential was regulation, and the fact 
that the scheme was being extended for a further five years would 
give confidence that, with the revival of trade activity and consider- 
able reductions in stocks which should result from the 45 per cent. 
exportable quota, a return to rubber prosperity seemed assured. 
With regard to the current year’s prospects, it was impossible to 
forecast with any degree of reliability what the results were likely 
to be. Tea, of course, was their principal commodity. The statisti- 
cal position of that product was sound. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.—Brewery company 
results show a uniform reduction. FRIARY HOLROYD 
reports slightly reduced net profits of £136,205, compared 


: t 
9; A , 

with £139,162 in the previous year, and the }3 per cent. 

ith the customary generous margin. 


dividend is maintained wit 

Other brewery companies, including ALL SAINTS 
COLCHESTER, and SHOWELLS all suffered some reduc- 
uon in net profits during the year to June 30th, though not 
on a sufficient scale to affect ordinary dividends. KELSALL 
fn ar like other textile concerns, have experienced 

Micult trading conditions during the past year. Profits have 
been reduced from £75,670, to £48,960, and the ordinary 
diy idend is Cut from 5 per cent. to 3{ per cent. ANGLO- 
ALPHA CEMENT has quickly achieved a high level of 
profits, which amounted last year to £104,130, compared with 
£91,177 for the preceding year. JOHN GREENWOOD 
MILLERS reveals a sharp reduction in profits from 
£52,399 to £22,574, and the 5 per cent. ordinary dividend 
(against 12 per cent. for the preceding year) is not fully 
covered by earnings. GABRIEL WADE AND ENGLISH, 
the timber merchanting concern, have been affected by 
reduced building and furnishing activity. Profits fell last year 
from £109,196 to £82,726, but the 8 per cent. dividend has 
been maintained without difficulty. Reduced net revenues are 
shown by the latest investment trust reports, SECOND SCOT- 
TISH WESTERN, in particular, showing a significant fall. 

Tea Corporation.—<At the annual meeting on Thursday, 
Mr H. Milner Willis emphasised the importance of the tea 
export control scheme, which has been extended to 1943. The 
Statistical position of tea, which is the company’s principal 
commodity, was sound, but the chairman was unable to fore- 
cast with any degree of reliability the results of the rubber 
business for the current year. 

Ranks and John Greenwood Millers._Ranks Limited 
offer to purchase for cash the 5s. ordinary shares of John 
Greenwood Millers at 6s., or alternatively to exchange one 
ordinary share of 5s. in Ranks Limited for every three ordinary 
shares of Jchn Greenwood Millers, at the shareholders’ option. 
Ranks Limited also undertake to purchase any preference 
shares in the latter company at 20s. up to July 31st, 1939. It 
is stated that the directors of John Greenwood Millers have 
accepted the offer, which they recommend to shareholders. 

Qualcast, Ltd.—This company has purchased control of 
Follows and Bate, Ltd., of Gorton, Manchester. The 
present board of Follows and Bate will remain in office 
with the addition of two Qualcast directors, and the chairman 
of Follows and Bate, Mr W. H. Barnes, joins the Qualcast 
board. Both companies will operate as separate entities, 
technical resources being mutually available. The deal has 
been financed out of Qualcast’s own resources. 


(Continued on page 308) 





maintenance of the very limited offer- 
ings. The July statistics, published on 
Tuesday, showed the expected rise in 
stocks. According to Messrs A. Strauss 
& Company, Limited, the visible 
supply rose by 692 tons in July to 


being continued. 


that the endeavours to form a cartel are 


Grains 


Colonial Produce.—The recent 
rise in sugar prices was reversed on 
Tuesday, when prices were reduced by 
14d. per cwt. for all varieties, After a 
brisk sale at the end of last week, the 
tea auctions closed until August 8th. 


25,043 tons and as the Arnhem carry- 
over, which is not included in the 
Strauss figures, advanced simultan- 
eously by 1,183 tons to 4,458 tons, the 
total advance in world stocks amounted 
to 1,875 tons. Part of this increase may 
be accounted for by the first intake of 
the buffer pool, and this view is sup- 
Ported by the rise in new supplies in 
July by 1,710 tons to 8,758 tons in 
spite of the lower quota. Tin deliveries 
in July, at 6,854 tons, showed a decline 
of 512 tons on the month, and were 
at the lowest level for years, 


* 


Lead and Spelter.— Lead declined 
by 13s, 9d. to £14 12s. 6d. per ton, 
while _spelter declined by 6s. 3d. to 
“he 17s. 6d. per ton. The turnover of 
oth metals on the L.M.E. was small 
= week, owing to the reserve shown 
. sellers, Home warehouse stocks of 
ma declined in July from 9,394 tons 
th 8,996 tons. Since the end of March 
oe stocks have declined by over 3,000 
ys On the other hand, British stocks 
* 4in€ continued their advance last 
month and reached 24,574 tons on 
july 31st, against 23,160 tons a month 
in pie No new reports of the progress 
on sie zinc discussions have been re- 
ived this week, although it is learned 





DwuRING the last week, prices for all 
grades of wheat have fallen by 3d. to 
ls. 3d. per quarter. The absence of de- 
mand during the _ holidays, good 
weather for the European harvesting 
and selling pressure from Russia were 
all responsible for the weak market. 
Yields in North America are reported 
to be lower than was expected and the 
production in both the United States 
and Canada may be lower than the 
July estimates. Broomhall’s second 
estimate of the European wheat crop 
is 209 million quarters, which com- 
pares with 192} million quarters last 
year, The maize market has been quiet; 
a fair trade has been done in feeding 
barley, but at slightly reduced prices. 


Other Foods 


Provisions,—In view of the recent 
high prices of bacon, the Board of 
Trade granted at the end of last week 
an extra allocation of imports. As a re- 
sult, prices were immediately lowered 
by 5s. to 7s. per cwt., and the market 
was temporarily disorganised. After the 
holiday, conditions were steadier and 
on Wednesday, English and Danish 
were quoted at 103s. per cwt. The mar~- 
kets for other provisions have been dull 
and prices unchanged. 


The demand for cocoa and coffee has 
been quiet. 


Miscellaneous 


Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds.—Business re- 
mains restricted after the holidays. En- 
couraging prospects for the new linseed 
crop in the United States and favour- 
able weather in the Argentine have 
helped to depress prices of all varieties 
of linseed. The price of Egyptian cotton 
seed continues to fluctuate; £6 12s. 6d. 
per ton has been quoted for September 
shipment of old crop to Hull, while 
October-December deliveries of the new 
crop are quoted at £6 11s. 3d. per ton. 


* 


Rubber. —The market was closed 
from mid-day on Friday until Tues- 
day, when prices were about isd. per 
lb. lower than before the holiday. Some 
of the fall was recovered later and on 
Wednesday the market was steady, with 
standard sheet on the spot quoted at 
73d. per lb. It is hoped that the Ameri- 
can motor trade will operate on a con- 
siderably increased scale in September. 
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The Course of Wages 


In the following charts we show the net changes in full-time weekly wages in certain industries from 1928 tothe end of June of this year 
as estimated by the Ministry of Labour. The group designated “ Engineering, etc.” covers all metal trades other than the manufacture of 
iron and steel. Pillars above the zero line indicate increases and pillars below decreases. Where the changes were nil or negligible, there are, 
ot course, no pillars. It will be seen that all the industries shown below, except the textile industry, registered net increases in the first 
half of this year. That we have now reached the peak may, however, be indicated by the fact that for the first time the June returns for all 
industries showed a net decrease. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 

For the week ended July 30, 1938, total 
ordinary revenue was £.13,035,000, against 
inary expenditure of £23,753,000. ‘Thus, 


ord! ! : ' 
excluding sinking fund allocations, the 
deficit accrued since April Ist last is 


{123,508,000, against a deficit of £82,372,000 

a vear ago. 

ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
£ thousands) 


Aprill, April l, Week Week 
































Revenue ait 
: te, 1937, to 1938, to ended ended 
oan_49 July 31, July 30, July 31 July 30 
eae 1937 1938 1937 1938 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
Inc. Tax +341150 30,031 28,166 3,645 3,485 
Sur-tax 62,000 5,780 7,070 140 160 
Estate, etc., 
Duues 88,000 31,060 27,040 1,870 1,800 
Stamps 24,000 5,900 6,540 400 960 
ND. 20,000 ut 3,150 330 
Other In. 
Rev. Duties 1,250 130 330) ... 50 
Total l. Rev. 536,400 72,901 72,296 6,055 6,785 
Customs . 227,950 73,859 72,656 3,467 4,036 
Excise . 116,150 36,200 36,300 1,000 1,000 
Total Cust. ies 
andExcise 344,100 110,059 108,956 4,467 5,036 
Duties... | 36,000 6,549 6,488 643 717 
Ne 
es ry —_ 5,770 3,940.Dr.260 370 
un “> eee eee | eee eve 
Cx wn Lds. 1,330 500 520, 
Rec. trom 
Sun. Loans 5,250 1,741 1,522 
Misc. Ree 10,500 2,028 1,957 127 
Total Ordin- 
ary Revenue 944,650 199,548 195,679 10,905 13,035 
StL - Ba. aes — 
REVENUE 
Post Office | 
and Broad- | 
casting* 80,442 21,680 24,210) 1,910! 1,980 
Total 1025092 221,228 219,889 12,815 15,015 


| Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 


Esti- Aprill, Aprill, Week Week 

mate, 1937,to 1938, to ended ended 

1938-39 July 31, July 30, July 31 July 30 
1937 | 1938 1937 | 1938 


Expenditure 


ORDINARY 

















EXPEND, | 
Int. & Man. | | 
of Nat. Dt. 230,000, 
ayments to — 7 — re 
\, Ireland 8,900 2,191. 2,208 97; 410 
Fund Sery, 5,239, 1,433, 1,198 6) 21 
Total 244,139 91,088 90,990 411) 801 


Supply Serv. +702409 190,832 228.197 19,065 22,952 


ee 














Total Ordy, 


Expend. ”.. §946548 281,920 319,187 19,476 23,753 


SELF - BAL, | | 

















_ EXPEND, 
P.O. and 
Broadcast- 
Ing Votes 


7 Total 


80,442) 21,680) 24,210) 1,910! 1,980 


1026990 303,600 343,397 21,386 25,733 


® Ve » 

revenue required to meet expenditure. 
(izes me Post Office and Broadcasting and 
: i VO under Defence Loans Act. 

‘ concessions of i 
passage tema ae of £100,000 made during 
mates, Comming Navy and Air Supplementary Esti- 

Dsol. Fund increase under Eire Act and 
revised Civil Estimate (net increase, 














+ 


reduction by 


42,150,000). 


After raising Exc 
957 xchequer balances 
£257,833 to 43,049,503, the other opera- 
aia the week (as shown below, but 
taied ne £240,000 issued to sinking funds), 
fil * © gross National Debt by 
16,000 to about £8,270 millions. 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


(£ thousands) 


by 


Net INCREASE IN 


JEBT | NE BPAY BTC 
3°, Net De I Net REPAYMENTS, ETC. 
easy _, uae P.O. & Tel. (Mon.) po 


Ublic Dep. Adv. 


at. Savings Cert, = | N. Atlantic Ship.... 30 


———_ 


11,646 | 


430 
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Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
The aggregate issues and receipts from 


April 1, 1938, to July 30. 1938. ; 
below ni July 30, 1938, are shown 


£ thousands 





Ordinary Exp 319.187 Ord 105 47 
: » 919,187 dinary Rev. 195,679 
Inc. in balances 685 | Eire receipts* 3,000 
Gross borr. 123,424 
Less 
| Sinkg. Fds. 2,231 
| Net borrowing 121,193 
319.872 "29.872 
* Receipts under Sec. 2 (3) of re 7 os ‘ 
of Aeement Act, 1938. 1 Eire (Confirmation 
FLOATING DEBT 
. £ millions) 
Treasury Ways and 
Bills Means 
Advances Tota] 
| Floate 
Date B Float- nea 
| ank ing ‘Pee 
Ten- | +, Public of Debs “SS¢ts 
der P Depts. Eng- 
1937 land 
Mar. 31 674°6* | 23-5 698-1, ...® 
July = 543-0| 315-4 30-8 ... $89:°2 346-2 
ec. 889°7* 39- -7 | 984- * 
1938 7 4 55-7 984-9 i 
Apr. 30 | 545-0 288°6 36:5 .- |870°2. 325-1 
May 7 560-0 281:6 35-9 8:0 885:°4 317°5 
39 14 §70:0 278:1 39-2 eos | OGe*3| 327°3 
» <1 570-0 276°0 41:8 | (887-8 317°8 
» 28 570-0 281:4 40°8  ... | $92:2 322-2 
June 4 575:0 308:7 43-9 2:0 929°6 352:°6 
» 11 580-0 310-7 41:6 ae 932:3 352-3 
» 18 585-0 303°4 40-1 .. |928°5 343-5 
» 25 583-0 305°7 44:7 _ 933-4 350-4 
- we 851-0* 42:4 41:5 934:9 ...* 
July 9 573-0 298-3 43:1 .. (|914°5 341°4 
» 16 568:°0 302:3 40-7 911-1 343-0 
» 23 5680 304:1 37:2 909:4 341-3 
s 30 565-0 ' 309:'1) 46°6 920-7 355:7 


* Owing to inequalities between Treasury bill pay- 
ments and maturities at the end of the quarter, it is 
impossible to separate tender and tap issues or to cal- 
culate floating assets. 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 


Amount Per 
rao Cent. 
— | | | a et 
Tender Applied © mini 
Offered “FP ICS Allowed =“ rae 
Rate 
1937 s 4 
July 30 45:0 85:2 | 45:0 10 501 35 
Dec. 31 50-0 80°5 50:0 10 11°59 47 
1938 | 
Apr. 22 45:0 88:5 | 45:0 10 2:95 41 
a ai 60 80-3 45:60 10 1:99 60 
May 6 45:0 87:8 40:0 10 0:69 29 
» 19| BO 73°5 30:0 10 1:12 29 
“a 35:0 74:3 35-0 10 1°11 35 
o ati &O 69:0 | 45:0 10 9:37 57 
June 3 50-0 83-1 50:0 12 1-04 51 
» 10: 50-0 86:0 50:0 12 9:19 58 
- oi =e 80°5 48:0 11 5°68 69 
» 24 > 45:0 66:7 45:0 10 9-18 57 
July 1) 45-0 84:8 | 45:6 10 5°33 40 
» 6| &e 85:2 45:0 10 5-43 40 
» 18| 6:0 90:7 45°0 10 5:21 37 
o a2\| S989 88:3 | 42:0 10 5:03 32 
» 29 40:0 82:4 40:0 10 1:90 58 


Bills are paid for during following week, on any 
working day at applicant’s option. When normal 
length is 92 days, bills paid for Saturday are 91-day 
bills and there are no Monday maturities. When 
normal length is 90 days, bills paid for on Monday are 
89-day bills. Bills paid for in February are 89-day 
bills, except those paid for each Tuesday, which are 
88-day bills. ; 

On July 29th, applications at £99 17s. 5d. per 
cent. for bills to be paid for on any day except 
Saturday of the following week were accepted as to 
about 58 per cent. of the amount applied for. 
Applications at higher prices were accepted in full. 
Applications for bills to be paid for on Saturday at 
£99 17s. 6d. per. cent. and above were allotted 
in full. £35-0 millions of Treasury bills are being 


offered on August 5th. 
NATIONAL SAVINGS 


CERTIFICATES 

is ' Purchas 
Sales in Number — 

28 weeks to :— | ’ a 
July 17, 1937t...... | 18,308,995 13,731,746 
July 16, 1938 ...... | 18,354,147 13,765,616 

Week to:— 

July 17, SN sic 579,052 434,289 
July 9, 1938 ...... 617,325 462,994 
‘ 630,847 473,141 


July 16, 1938*...... ; 

* Net Exchequer receipts, week ended July 16, 
1938, £500,000. 

+ After adjustments to June 19th. 

N.B.—Atthe end of June, 1938, balances due to Post 
Office and Trustee Savings Banks depositors were 


£727,635,000, and the value of Savings Certificate 
holdings was £516,800,000. 


| BANK OF 


ENGLAND 


RETURNS 
AUGUST 3, 1938 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


, 4 
Notes Issued 


In ircultn. 497,783,123 
In Bnkg. De- 


partment 28,628,627 


| 526,411,750 


BANKING 


4 
Govt. Debt . 11,015,100 
Other Govt. 
Securities... 188,973,523 
Other Secs. 2,939 
Silver coin .. 8,438 


Amt. of Fid. 
Issue . 

Gol 1 Cx in & 
Bullion . 


200,000,000 


326,411,750 


526,411,750 


DEPARTMENT 


4 
114,671,164 








Props’ cay ital 14,55 3. 0 Crovt. Secs ee 
Rest. 3.978.041 | Ocher Secs. 5 axe 
Disc., ete.. 9,606,572 
Public Deps.* 9,490,153 | Securities 21,780,801 
Other Deps ooo ———___—_—_— 
j Bankers..... 113,424,374 31,387,373 
| Other.. 34,740,587 | Notes ......... 28,628,627 
| ————._ Gold & Silv. 
| 148,164,961 | Coin.. 1,099,891 
175,787,055 | 175,787,055 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 


sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


| THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 


Compared with 








| Amt. 
| Both Departments Aug. 3 
1938 Last Last 
} Week Year 
| 
| COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation ......... 497,783 4,472 6,004 
Deposits : Public ...... 9,490 1,697 320 
Bankers’....... 113,424 2,932 + 17,934 
COROT. cece sees 44,741 31] 2,254 
Tota! outside liabilities 655.438 468 9,266 
Capital and rest ......... 18,132 51 13 
COMBINED ASSETS scl ttee ii: <aaaneeteaiai eed 
Govt. debt and securities 314.60 1,053 7,654 
Discounts and advances 9.607 131 3,161 
Other securities ......... 21,784 478 1,555 
Silver coin in issue dept. 8 2+ 3 
| Gold coin and bullion..... 327,512 30 10 
RESERVES —_———— ssi tah 
| Res. of notes & coin in 
| banking department... 29,729 4.442 6,085 
Proportion of reserve to 
outside liabiliues— 
(a) Bankg. dept. only 
(“proportion”) 18:8", 2:2: 2:2! 
6) Gold stocks to de- 
posits and notes 
(“‘ reserve ratio ’’) 50-0 0:0", 0-6% 
| COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) 
j oan ne — 
| 1937 | 1938 
; i 
| | Gata a oe 
| | Aug. July July July Aug. 
4 13 20 27 3% 
Issue Dept.: 
Notes in circ. 503°9 488-1 487:1 493-3 497-8 


Notes in bank- 
ing dept....... 22:5, 36:3| 39-3; li 2-6 


Govt. debt and 


securities 196-8 200°0 199-5 199-9 200-0 
Other secs. ... | 3:2 0-0 0-5 0-0 0-0 
Gold ......e000- | 3264 326-4 326-4 326-4 326-4 
Deposits: 

| Public .......+. 9-8 13:2 22:5 11:2) 9-5 

Bankers’.......+ 05-5 113:0 107:3 116°4 113-4 

} Others ....---++ 37-0 35°5 34:7 35:1 34-7 

1 Total ....cccrees 142:3 161°7 164°5 162°6 157-6 
Bkg. Dept. Secs.: 

Government.. 110:2 109°6 109°8 115°8 114-7 
Discounts, etc. 6:4 10:3 9-3 9-5 9-6 
Orher ......-00- 20:1' 20-6 23-1 21:3, 21-8 
Total ....+0+0+ 136°8 140°4 142-2 146°5 146-1 
Banking dept. 

FOSCT VC... -seeeee 23:6 39:3 40:3, 34:2 29-7 
“Proportion” | 16:6 24:2) 24:5 21-0 18-8 
Reserve ratiot 50-6 50°4 50:3, 49:9 50:0 


+ Gold stocks in both departments to deposits 

end notes in circulation. * At this date, Government 

| debt was £11,015.100 ; silver coin in Issue Department, 
| £8,438; capital, £14,553,000; rest, £3,578,941. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—-A return of the Bank of Spain appeared 
in The Ec momist of May 28th last. The latest 
return of the Bank of Roumania appeared in The 
Economist of April 23rd; International Settle- 
meats, of July 9th; Denmark, of July 16th; Danzig 
and Estonia, of July 23d; Reichsbank, Australia, 

rae Egypt, Greece, Lithuania, New 

ealand, Norway, Poland and Sweden, of 
Fay 30th. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 


12 U.S.F.R. BANKS Aug. July a Aug. 
RESOURCES 5, . 4, 

Gold certifs. on hand 1937 1938 ios 1938 

and due trom Treas. | 8,833 10,635 10,633 10,633 
Total reserves .......++ 9,155 11,019 11,064 11,039 
Total cash reserves ... 312 -3740=Ss «42; 3997 
Total bills discounted | 15 8 7 6 
Bills bt. in open mkt. | 3 l 1 1 
Total billson hand ... | 18 8 8 7 
Industrial advances ... 21 16 16 _16 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,526 2,564 2,564 2,564 
Total bills and secs. ... | 2,566 2,589 2,588 2,587 
Total resources ......... 12,440 14.304 14,303 14,291 

LIABILITIES 

F.R. notes in actual 

Circulation ..........+ 4,222 4,175 4,110 4,139 
Aggregate of excess mr. 

bank res. over reqts. 700 2,990 3,040 2,920 
Deposits — Member- | 

bank reserve account | 6,636 8,074 8,188 8,074 
Govt. deposits ......... 309 770 732 775 
Total deposits ......... 7,265 9,207 9,303 9,241 
Cap. paid inand surplus 306 309 309 309 
Total liabilities ......... 12,440 14,304 14,303 14,291 


Ratio of total res. to 
deposit and F.R. note 
liabs. combined ...... 79-7? 
U.S.F.R. BANKS AND 
‘TREASURY COMBINED 
RESOURCES 


4 82-3%, 82-5% 82-5% 


Monetary gold stock... 12,462 12,967 13,002 13,025 
‘Treasury and Nat. Bk. i 
CAMBER — ..nncesccece 2,572 2,715 2,719 2,721 
LIABILITIES | 
Money in circulation... 6,468 6,514 6,416 6,465 
Treasury cash and de- 
posits with F.R. Bks 3,914 3,073 3,060 3,132 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK. —Million $’s 


age July July Aug. 
| 7 28, 4, 
1937 1938 1938 1938 
Total gold reserves ... 3345-6 44962 4648-0 4647-5 
Total bills discounted 7:4 2:7 1-6 1-1 
Bills bt. in open mkt. 1:1 0:2 0-2 0:2 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 725-0 780-1 780-1 780-1 
Total bills and securts. | 739-0 787-3 786°0 785-1 
Deposits — Member- | 
bank reserve account 4 3907-1 3835-4 


2801-0 3783 
Total res. to dep. and 

Fed. Res. note lia- 

bilities combined ... 83-7°, 86-5°), 87:0% 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
___ MEMBER BANKS.—Million $’s 


869% 


July June July | July 

eS ae 13, 0, 

ASSETS | 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Loans, total ............ | 9,740 8,270 8,231 8,208 
Investments ............ 12,473 12,302 12,237 12,410 


Reserve with Federal 
Reserve banks ...... 


5,302 6,448 6,737 6,709 
Due irom domestic bks. 


1,785 2,409 2,462 2,428 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits : demand (ad- | | 
RED. sxtinnnnstenentons 15,018 14,936 14,994 15,127 
RSET 5,251 5,242 5,209 5,208 
U.S. Government... | "429 "483 455" 449 
__Inter-bank ieehbeoenite 5,701 6,105 6,304 6,346 


_ BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs 


July ; June July , July 
| 29, | 30, | 21, | ‘28, 
ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
RIDE . caksenssdcibtbieees 55,677 55, 808 55,808 55,808 
Advances on gold coin | 1,099... 
Bills: Commercial 11,205 5, 566 6,278 7,499 
Bought abroad | 920 760 744 744 
Advances on securities 4,064 3,614 3,589 3,545 
Thirty-day advances | 958 552, 853 623 
Loans to State without | 
interest: (a) general 3,200 3, 200 3,200 3,200 
(6) provisional ...... | 23887 | #0, 134 $40134 40134 
Negotiable bonds, | 
Sinking Fund Dept. 5, 641 5,574 5,574 5,574 
CURE OIIIEE  ccccovecence 4, 183) 5,085 3. 0935) 3,939 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation .., | 89,307 102087 99, 880) 101117 
Deposits : — nen | 2,563, 3,245 3,389) 3,135 
Private .. | 15, 670) 12,643 13,955 14,041 
Other liabilities ......... | 3,294 2,718 2, 892, 2,774 
Gold reserve to sight | 
__ liabilities _............ 151-7%|47-2° 47-6% 47- 1% 


+ Of which fcs. fcs. 18,050 millions u under Conventions 
whose permissible limit is Fcs. 30,000 ons. 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 


Million — 

June | July | Jul uly 

30, 14, 21. 4 

Gold 1938, Sa 2 923\ os 

WEE  unsccsncsipramsasnete > 2 9 
Silver and other coin... 52 “ 46 “ a 
Foreign exchange, etc. 752 817 817, 817 
Bills and securities .. 805 753 740 721 
I, eetircie treats 75 57 58 52 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... 4,163 4,173 4, . 4,205 
Deposits: Govt. ...... 43 8 16 
ON ae 228319 315 284 


| 


THE ECONOMIST 


a 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
Million paper pesos 


June ; May | May | June 
15, | 15, | 31, | 15, 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 1938 
Gold at home ......... 1,224 1,307, 1,298 1,313 
Gold abroad & foreign | 
CN 330 39 48 31 
Non-int.-bearing Govt. | | 
RE . wxctscncounsnenene 119 119 119 119 
Treasury bonds ...... 398 398 398 397 
LIABILITIES | 
BRON ccsctinsanianebadideie | 1,152 1,108 1,100 1,085 
Government deposits | 135 136 142 138 
Bank deposits ......... | 427 374 327 316 
Certs. of participation 
in Treasury bonds 367, 241) 291 312 
Gold and for. exch. to 
__note and sight liabs. 91-0°, 83-0° gs. 7%'87°2% 


NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA 
Million levas 


July | June July July 
; 15, 15, 
ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 1938 | 1938 
Gold holdings ......... 1,797, 1,994 1,994 1,994 
Balances abroad and | 
foreign currencies ... 397 886 863 834 
Discounts and advances | 1,093 938 943 934 
Advances to Treasury | 3,523 3,495 3,468 3,468 
LIABILITIES 
ID « scsnasecettnns 1,213 1,201 1,200 1,200 
Notes in circulation ... | 2,425 2,288 2,469 2,421 
Sight liabs. and deposits' 3,205 4,089 3,821 3,834 
BANK OF CANADA 
Million $’s 
July | June July | July 
21, 22, 13, 20, 
ASSETS | 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Reserve, of which ...... 200°6 227:°8 204°5 206-6 
Goldcoinand bullion | 181-4 181-8 181-2 180°5 
See 139:'5 169°9 168:0 168:°2 
LIABILITIES 
Note circulation ...... 136-7 153°8 156°9 156°5 
Deposits: Dom. Govt. 12-5 40°6 12:6 13-3 
hartered banks 181-3 192-8 192°6 193°8 
Reserves to notes and 
deposit liabilities ... 60°6°, 58:5, 56°2% 56:5" 
BANK OF FINLAND 
Million F. Marks 
| July ; June | July | July 
23, 23, 15, 2 
ASSETS | 1937 1938 1938 | 1938 
Gold reserve .....ccccce0 | 603:0 620° 4 620°6 620°6 
Gold abroad not in gold | 
DERE . csnansebsesene 37-0; ... bi A ea 
Foreign correspondents 2022:7 2066:°6 1956:4 1942-9 
Foreign bills, etc. ...... 88:1 27:5 62°8 93-3 
In]. bills andhome loans 1060-6 1568-0 1543-0 1543-0 
Finnish & foreign bonds 541°8 412°6 406-1 406-1 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 1778-8 2077-0 2032-9 1988:°8 
Sight deposits : Govt. 247°6 161:3 91:6 76:4 
Other 1059-8 1135-2 1176°61251°5 
Ordinary cover to sight 
liabilities 779% 74:4% 73:99 '73-2% 


‘NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 
Million Pengo 


| July June July July 
23, 23, 15, 23, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Metal reserve : 
Goldcoinand bullion; 84:1 84:1 84:1 84:1 
Foreign exchange ... 53:5 72:6 72:8 72:6 
Res. of token money... | 8:7 9-4 8-0 8:4 
Ini. bills, wts., & secs. | 372-3 414:°5 388-1 385-8 
Advances to Treasury | 111°6 119-9 148-2 148-2 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 383-1 510-2 520-2 509-3 
Current accounts, de- 
| eee 199°7 256:2 246:2 254-7 
Cash certificates ...... | 92-9 69:7 69:7 69-7 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
__Million Rupees 
{ July | July | Sy July 
30, | 1 22, | 29, 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 1938 
Gold coin & bullion 444, 444 444 444 
Rupee coin ...... 595 636 | 662 671 
Balances abroad... 165) 36, 29) 35 
Sterling securities 803 721; 695) 695 
Indian Govt. rupee 
securities......... 274; 323; 323; 324 
Investments ...... 84) 66, 65; 63 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circuln 
EN diisnmnminns 1,758 | 1,702 | 1,662, 1,645 
Burma.........-.. 29| °73| '71| ” 70 
Deposits : Govt. 113} 179) 148) 158 
361; 169) 231) 250 
Gold and sterling 
toliabilities .. \58-9% 54 8% 's3 6% 53°4% 
BANQUE MELLIE IRAN 
Million rials 
| June | June June’ June 
ss | . 5. nee 
ASSETS |; 1937 | 1937 | 1938 1938 
Gold pédesedbteakieiinkees 306°5 306°5 312:04312-4 
SPEDE cesandosucvucsennens 403-3 403:8 405:74405-7 
EPRROUIED: - cnc scoccentabes 215°5 217:4 295-9 276:'8 
Public departments ... 502-4 511:0 678-2 666-4 
Other debit balances... | 608°3 613-3 658°3 654-4 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 802°3 808°0 781:3 768-1 
Public departments ...  343:1 320°3 512:8 496-2 
Other credit balances 744:1' 773-4 988-6 1039-3 
N.B.—Based on London prices and £ sterling in 
Teheran, actual value is: 414,200,000 rials; 
$368,505,000 rials. 


| 


| 
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BANK OF JAPAN. 


July | June 

ASSETS 1937 3 

SET! j 93 
Coin and bullion: Gold | 515-6 oo. 
, Other 56°8 49-6 
Discounts and advances | 774.4 495.5 
Government bonds ... | 731-9 1013-5 
Agencies’ accounts .,, 99:8 87-6 

LIABILITIES 

Notes issued ............ 1433-6 1763-2 
Deposits: Government 308-7 267:6 
BNE cacess 72:8 121-2 


Million ven 


' t - 
July July 
1938 1933 
SOL 3 RO} 
16°8 47 
487-2 499 
1226 8 1089 
wY9 


J ww 


1133 


1989-9 187) 
249°7 270 
91:0 113 


-— Him 


5 _BANK OF JAVA. —Million florins 


| July July 

31, - 

ASSETS | 1937 1938 
Gold and silver ......... 133-67 137:24 

Discounts, advances & 
other investments . ny 2. 06 76°76 
Foreign bills ............ 50 2-71 
Other assets ............ | 63 63°63 45-5] 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... |195-20 187-58 
Deposits and bills... | 72°42 62:44 


S 188-041] 


July July 
23, 30, 
1933 1938 
137-03 137 63 
76:50 73.93 
2:46 2-75 
48°95 58 13 


64°24 


“Te 


55 
1 
‘ 
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NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 
Million dinar 


July June 
22, 22, 
ASSETS 1937. 1938 
Cash reserve : 
Gold at home and 
Ec scaaeniniaens 1,685 1,829 
Other foreign exchange | 757 395 
Discounts andadvances 1,564 1,522 
Government advances | 1,651 2,241 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 5,413 5,838) 
Sight liabilities ......... | 2,397 2,605] 


July July 
15 22, 
1933 1933 
1,836 1,837 
400 355 
544 (1,557 
2,241 2,241 


BANK OF LATVIA 


Million lats 
| July | June’ July | July 
} 19, 20, ll, 18, 
Assets } 1937 | 1938 1938 1938 
Gold coin and bullion | 77:45 77:59 77:59 77-59 
EE | 15-34 13-77 13:97 1404 
Foreign amaney siebicia 39°65 39°66 39°14 38 75 
Treas. notes an change’ 9-03 8:60 10:28 9.98 
Short-term bills......... 50°68 50:24 50°41 49-70 
Loans against securities 68:90 81°68 77:71 76°93 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 46°88 63°39 59 94 60.66 
Deposits & currnt. accs, 143-44 130-99 137-15 140.08 
Government accounts 60°03 66°26 64:18 7153 
NETHERLANDS BANK 
_ Million florins 
tow July July ; Aug 
ASSETS | 137 1938 1938 1938 
0 eEeE-r - (1265-9 1481-2 1480°7 1480 8 
SD in niniiespeeemiid 17:8 20:2 20:5 198 
Home bills, etc. ...... 13:0 7°8 83, 83 
Foreign bills ......... | 2°4 5-4 5:0; 30 
Loans and advances | | 
in current account | 186°7, 331-3 323.4 3243 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation | 860°8 950°6 918-9 9494 
Deposits: (a) Govt. | 71:8 162°8 1764 1705 
__ (6) Other_| 574-9) 752-2 761.0 737) 
BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Million escudos ; 
| Jume May | June June 
9, 1l, i. 8, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
cata cca acles 914:8 917-4 917-4 9174 
Balances abroad......... 590°0 569°7 5792 5719 
= era 318°4 351:7 351:3 351! 
Securities .....0.cccvccee 124:4 120:6 120°6 1206 
Government loans...... 1042-9 1040-3 1040: 3 1040 4 
LIABILITIES 57.219021-9 
Notes in circulation ... 2048-7 2009-6 2037 8 2021 9 
Deposits: Government 411°8 548°3 500 7 41°! 
Bankers’ ... | 616°7 614°8 634 3 oot! 
Other ...... | 113-8 83:6 1000) 90 
Foreign commitments | 44:4 59:6 65 3 636 
SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
_ Million £’s . 
ee (July ; July | July July 
30, | 1, - 
ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 1938 eo 
Gold coin and bullion | 22:70, 22-68 22 64 ¢ 
Bills discounted : { 0.03 
SINT supstinncencancene s] 0-08 0-02 0:03 ov. 
Foreign ...........0+6 5-10, 5:25 6 45 a 
Investments ..... seuss 1-73, 1:72 1°72 1-33 
Other assets .........++ 10-93, 12:15 10°55 1 
LIABILITIES ° 18-10 
Notes in circulation ... | 16°52 18°08 15 6? 74 
Deposits: Government; 1°48 1:96 22 22) 
Bankers’ ... | 18- 16, 18:10 19:18 18! 
Cash reserves to liabili- 


__ties to public ......... 


55° 794/57: 3% :55-5° 558% 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 





Million francs 


July June | July on 
ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 ee 
BOO cecseegesoocecee sosee (2594: 4 2805 6 2780 0°20) 
Foreign exchange ...... 90:7; 377:0 382 2 "5-0 
Discounts, etc. .......++ 69 249 | : 4 
Advances .......00c0000 28:5 22:0 208 co) 
Securities .......... wee | 15-9 95:0 950 
LIABILITIES 5 
Notes in circulation ... |1411-9 1541°3 1494 ° 8 { 
Deposits .........-+.+++ * 11298 -9,1778:2 1768 1 172 
N.B.—Exchange Equalisation Fund ond Se 
included in returns December 31, 1936, 00¥" 


538,583,653 frs. 
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CLEARING BANKS 


LONDON 
(£ thousands) 


Month of July 


193 


Number of 
wkg. days : | 





Week ended 


THE ECONOMIST 


Aggregate from 


Wednesday January 1 to 
i { 
7 | 1938 Change Aug. 4, Aug.3, Aug. 4, Aug. 3, 
7 | 19: + 1937 | 1938 1937 1938 
= a 
| 26 % S i 3 | 179 180 


3,360,627 2,976,141 





Jon itan .., 204,103, 187,040 — 4-8) 38,421 36,323 1,319,095 1,261,532 
ce 341.599 318,322 — 3°2, 58,788 56,453 2,266,311 2,209,516 
retal 3,906,329 3,481,503 — 7°4 746,044 661,102 26,261,671 23,545,188 
t+ Based on average working day. 
PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 
: : Weck ended Aggregate 
Month of July Saturday January 1 to 
Change July 31, July 30, July 31, July 30, 
1937 1938 t 1937° 1938 1937 «1938 
No. of working 
days :-— 27 26 5 6 6 178 179 
BIRMINGHAM 13,271’ 12,210 4°5 2,715 2,568 82,292 73,950 
BRADFORD ... 4,613 3,380 —23°9 1,204 853 32,560 24,378 
BRISTOL occ: 5,810 5,570 — 0-4 1,360 1,331 39,257 38,484 
_ lo! a 4,128 3,701 — 6:8 839 861 28,005 25,791 
LEEDS wae 4,771 4,468 2:7 1,098 818 31,915 30,178 
LEICESTER ... 3,650 3,494 0-6 764 854 23,447 21,748 
LIVERPOOL .. 31,322 23,865 20°9 7,523 5,396 218,362 161,982 
MANCHESTER 49,154 39,618 —J16°3 10,412 8,154 339,333 284,992 
NEWCASTLE 6,878 6,333 — 44 1,591 1,354 44,391 46.567 
NOT rINGHAM 2,502 2,327 — 3:4 525 526 16,141 15,442 
SHEFFIELD 5,151 4,779 3:7 907 863 33,500 33,754 
Total: 11 Towns 131,250 109,745 12:9 28,938 23,578 889,203 767,266 
DUBLIN 4,811 4,778 180,343t 194,940} 
t Based on average working day. ¢ 31 calendar weeks. 
1 
MONEY RATES 
LONDON 
July 28, July 29, July 30, Aug. 1, Aug. 2, Aug. 3, Aug. 4, 
1938 1938 1938 1938 -." 1938 1938 
Bank rate (changed % % % | | % ° YA 
trom 2 June 30, | 
A994)... 0000ssesneusesi a 2 | 2 2 2 
Mar rket rates of discount 
60 days’ bnkrs.’ drafts 1729 17x9—9 1739-9) 6! 173. 175 1739 
3 months’ do. 1739 1755-91 l i iy 17a 1 17 
4 months’ do. 1739—9 6 6 916 = 40" 16 f yon) € 
6 months’ do. ‘916 : 916 96 cS 1 : 
Discount Treasury Bills : “ 
2 months’ > lo~17 low 1720 as 3 
seeee 42 gn-llz9 lpm 1 lao 5 
3 months’ 1739 | lge)Tg9 | lol7zn| 173, s 732 
Leo~oDay- ~to-day . lo=] lo~] lol ma lo=] —} lo=] 
I hort len} lo—] lo-1 lo=1I »—1 lo=1 
Deposit allwncs. : Bk. lg | le ‘lo | ‘lg lo lp 
picount houses at call lo 1 ih 1g . le 
SOD ss. accccssacees uy | 34 34 34 34 





8: 0. 648,835 568,326 22,677,665 20,074,140 





Comparison with previous weeks 


Short 
Loans 
| 3 Months |4 Months 6 Months 3 Months 4 Months 6 Months 
1938 % | % ° rt . 0 0°, 
July 7... lo=1 | 916 916 916-58 2-212 | Qlg=2lo | 212-3 
: 2 2-1 | I 32~He 16 %g-5g | 2-212 | 2lg-2le | 2l2-3 
i = ‘2-1 | 1739916 %¢ | %6 | 2-2le | 2te-2lo | 2le-3 
Aug. 4”) (27! M32 lige | %g | 2-22 | Zle-2le | 2ho-3 
oS | Sas 1752 | 1T39-916 | 96 | 2H2l2 | 2lg-2ly | 2lg-3 
ain aeer 
NEW YORK 
et, Urving Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 
Aug. 4, July 6, July 13, July 20, July 27, Aug. 3 
1937 1938 1938 938 1938 1938 ” 
ee ns t t r 1 ? t 
coll) ny (90 days’ mixed 
SNetVbU st ibins Kribiadiie oe 1 1 1 11 ll, 114 
‘ Member et a oe - Selling —— ., 
ome 90 dys. 1g lp lp lp lp 
= i —celigible, 90 dys. lp lo lo lo lo 
Stal accept., 90 dys. I i i 1 i 


Bank Bills 








rade Bills 


| 


| 
| 


} 


| 
| 
% 


305 
a 7’ ‘ 
EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON--SPOT 
(a) Active Exchanges 
; ; (Range of the day’s business) 
Par of 
London on Exch, July 29, July 30, Aug. 1, Aug. 2, Aug. 3, Aug. 4, 
per £ 1938 1938 1935 1938 1948 1938 
New York, $... $4°8623 4-911, 4 Ole 4:90l4- 4:89- 4-885p- 
92 9] 9} 9014 902 
Montreal, $. 4-862 4:923,- 4-9234- . 4-92- 4-91-92 4-9]- 
ai : 93 9319) O31, 92!¢ 
Paris, Fr. 124:°21 178),¢-  1781:¢ 17715;¢— 178lye- 178i4- 
7 4 1785); I 
Brussels, Bel... 35:00a 29-07-00 29 07-10 29 00-09 28:92- 28:-91- 
, 29:00 96 
Milan, . 92 462 935166 O3ig- 931 p—*¢ Q27 o—-9314 9244-93) 9 
: 5 \. 93:50: 93-50: 93 40; 03-231 92-95: 
Zurich, Fr. ... | 25:22!) 21-44-4721 -441,- 21-431o~ 21-40-44 21 39-42 
461; 45 
Athens, Dr. ; 375 540-55 540-55 540-55 540-55 540-55 
Amst’d’m, Fl. | '2:107 8 95-96 8 951 4- 8:95ly— 8 Blo- 8-95i— 
06 96 26 9612 
Berlin, Mk.... | 20:43 12-22-25 12-22-25 12 21-24 12-18-23 12-18-21 
Registered 
Marks 51!2-56!251'>-56!2 Bank 52-57 511:-56!) 51)>-56!; 
Br. India Rup. | ¢18d. 1 — 172%. Holiday 1729%:- 172%32— 172%29- 
Hong Kong, $ | ¢ .. 147¢-151¢ 1476-15 147¢-151g 1475-1515 1479-15 
Shanghai, $... + 81o-914(7) Blo~9 (/ 715-8! 0(]) 71>-8 Tlo-8 
Rio, Mil. $5: 899d. 22725%m = =227:2%m 22725%m = 27 g*m 279" 
f 18°85- 18: 85- 18 &0- 8 73 18 -75- 
B. Aires, $ ... | 11:45< 95g Og 90g RS¢ 85¢ 
; 16:12h 16°12h 16°12h 6-12 16°12h 
Valparaiso, $.. 40 123 e(/) 123 el 123 e (1) 1236 23e 
Montevideo, $ T51d. 19ic—20!2 191-20 191.- 20! 199-2 1954-2054 
Lima, Sol. ... 17°38 | 21-221) 21-22¢/ 21-22(1) 21-22(1) 21-226 
Mexico, Pes.. 9°76 Ungq’t'd Ung’t'd Unqg't’d Ung’t'd Ung'td 
Manila, Pes. $24: 66d. 2379-24) ¢ 2372-24) 2372-2413 2379-24), 24-24 
Moscow, Rbls. 260814 26°06 26:°0214 26:°02)4- 25-90%s- 
—O8 ‘2 ~0614 —02/¢ Q2 9} 
Usance: T.T., Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days * Sellers. + Pence 
per unit of local currency. + Par &8-235)49 since dollar devaluation on February 1, 
1934. (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. Per cent. discount e) Latest 


“* export” 
importers. 
of Anglo-Itahan debts. 


rate. g 


Official 
Rate for payments to the Bank 


rate is $15 sellers. 


1} Nominal. (m 


of England, 
Official. 


h) Average remitta 
lor accoul 


(6) Other Exchanges 


Par of 


nce rate ior 
it Controller 


sia ial ie July 29, Aug. 3, Aug. 4 
London on =. 1938 1938 1938 
|} pers 
Helsingtors, M. 193-23 2261-227 2261-227 2261-227 
ashe > 91,2 100-200 100-200 (/ 100-200 (/ 
po errr 25-22 | 77; 77) ; 
Ce TERR chasindawene 110 110-110 110-1108 110-1 105¢ 
Budapest, Pen. ......... 27-82 2459-25 2410-25 24:9-25 
PU TEE, . .vccsessaedes $164:.§ 142) 9—5¢ 141 ~14214 141 \0-142 
9 NE 0 Ee ree 25-00 257 g—263¢ 2534-2614 25 26 
TI EG acccocnssenines 48 38 2572-263 2534-2614 2554-2614 
ERs ia ccnecuewtnne 25-22 2454-2534 2454-2554 2454-25 4 
Bucharest, Lei ......... 813-8 660-680 655-675 655-675 
‘ 616* 616* 515 
Constantinople, Pst. 110 { 620k 620k 617k 
Belgrade, Din. — ...0000s. 276: 32 212-222 212-222 211-221 
I Bia. ci ccvccsascase 48 66 2854-2954 2810-291 28 ~29 2 
BAG. occcvcenscsenes 673 66 390-420 390-420 390-420 
,  «w & ‘es 18 159 1734-1834 1754-1854 17 4- 1844 
Oslo, Kr. ...........0cce0es 18159 19-85-95 19 85-95 19 85-95 
Scockhaies, Kis. ....ccsee 18° 159 19 35-45 19-35-45 19 35-45 
Copenhagen, Kr. ...... 18.159 22 - 35-45 22 35-45 “ors 45 
ASRAMETT, FUR. oc. .c200e 97 975-8 13 - $8 
OS err +24 58d 13)5;e-14 13\5),-14 13 -s 6 
CEL. deecinecwens a 6~2 ori. 
Singapore, $ ......+.-+s. t 28d 2779-2815 2844 j 3 
Batavia, F. 12-11 | 8:92:-9512 | 8 93-96 8 93-96 
pncenoeowten ; i 2) 
Bangkok, ON ctaien $21 -82d. 22-2214 22-2214 22-2214 


Usance: T.T., except Alexandria (Sight). * Sellers. t Pence per unt ot — 
currency. § Par, 197° 10% \¢ since koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934 ate 
for payments to the Bank of England: Under Anglo- Spanish Agreement. 

Nominal. 


(k) Under Anglo-Turkish Agreement. 


LONDON. FORWARD 
(Closing quotations) 



































2 Aug. 3, Aug. 4 
July 29, July 30, Aug. 1, Aug. Aug. 3, 4, 
1938 1938 1938 1955 1938 1938 
a Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ 
(p (p) | (p) (Pp). (p) 
Jew York, 1 Month  5)6~516 1616 | 16-716 16—24 ‘32~!32 
New reds | : ” onlle io~3a io-Be re 13g 
3 9° 34- 8 94-98 94-8 47-8 4g 
(d (d (d (d (da) 
f' 1 Month 1o—5g g-llig | He-lhig g~lig 5g~7g 
Paris francs¢ 2 ~ 17;6-19i16 1716-14416 Lig-1) ‘ ee Me-2'e 
: L13 Zig-23g | 2le-25g 21g-233 35 6-3%16 3ie-316 
we f f ( ( (p) 
(p (p) (Pp) P) 3?) 
ster, C } h 34—1 jg-la Bank 54-14 54-14 5 4- 4 
re | : Mont 1a 11h-34 Holiday 1)4-3¢  M1g-3q gg 
ee LLB | aged) 13-1 1dq-L lg | 13g-Llg | 1Bq—ly 
oa ; 
| (d) (d) | (d) (d (d 
: ~ 7 | | 4-7 7-10 6-8 
pom t [ Tce 17-21 17-21 | | 15-19 | 18-22 | 18-2) 
1 3 OR | 30-34 (28-33 | | 23-27 | 30-35 30-35 
_—_—-—_— i EEE —— 
| ( (p) (p) 
(p) (p) | | (p) 
- 2-1 } 21 2-1 2-1 
ames f } — 2 4-3 | | 334-234 | 334-234 334-234 
3 | Sipmdly | S1q—4le | Siz-dlz | Sig-4lp Slane 
- (p) Premium. (d) Discount. 
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EXCHANGE RATES—cont. IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND siLyep 
Week ended August 4, 1938 
SS icine senaliaiiinie 
. , , } j — 
NEW YORK Imports Exports 
penne tenes aan take | Spee ee ae ae S caceunie cee at — 
Par of | yuly 28, | July 29, | July 30 = 1, | Aug. 2, | Aug. 3 | _— a me To Bu : 
5 , cp | suly 28, y 29, | July 30, » i, . 2, Aug. 3, | 
ee Se ee ee ee eee. 
—— GoLp if | £ GoLp £ 
> ——_——_ —_—— = " . ~ | British E. Africa 563 ' Sweden . | 775.6% & 
' nana da i " X sevcccesece | 09 Q 
London: ca i 4-Qlllx> 4:902%> 4-915 4°9027s9' 4°B92ls9 488250 British India ...... ae 370,996 Netherlands | 294 109 
Cables -.. $ New Par’ 4-917g 4-91716  4-911lig 4°9153 | 4°903;g 48955 | Australia ............ S000) cain | FEBMOO  vnrerssessseene | 5,601 364,003 
Demand... J | 8-2397 | 4-9154  4-915ig 4°91 4:91lg | 4°90ljg 4°891jg | Camada....-......+0+ | pee 158,333 | Sytia .........000000 7 388 
Date ie | ees 2-761, | 2°:757a | 2°76 2:76 2:75515 | 2-74l4 Netherlands ...... | 28,350 19,752 Switzerland ...... 199,200 79 29 
Bi cels. Bel. | 23-54 (16-91l> 16°90 16-91 16°90!> 16-9012 16-91 Switzerland aibeee 33,174 7,059 SEN asses skisiiess 43 
Switz’l'd.Fr. | 32°67 22-9012 22-91 22-92 22-9112 [22-8712 22-85 | Venezuela .......4 | 6,300 ... | United States ....., 729,648 
Traiy, Lira...... 8-91 5-26014 52624 | 5°26lg  5-26lg | 52614 5 261g Qrent Eeo "ey ie —$— 
Berlin, Mk. ... | 40-33 40:19 «40-1712 40°18 40°1712 40-1212 40-1), Total® ...... 158,032 564,371 Total*  ...... 1,737,453 805,436 
Manat _ 33-67 ve iat sai ' _ — oss y SILVER | SILVER 
Amst’d’mGidr | 68°05 54-94 54 87 54-90 54-85 54°74 54°57 Bire se eeeeeeneeee 30 eee FI Sie codsinace 1,990 
Cop’h’gn, Kr. } (21-95 21-94 21-95 21°94 31-882 21-8 Brush Guiana a 1,000 | Sweden + rt 
Oslo, Kr. ... } 145-374 24:71 24-70 24-71 «24-6912 24-6312 24-5 Germany cesseeees 9,027 31 | Germany 17,1 
St’in’im, Kr. } | ( 25-36 25-34 25-35 25:33lo 25-2719 25:21 | Netheriands ...... a o 483 Netherlands 1 408 
Athens, Dr.... | 1-29 0-90%3 0:90lg | 0-90! 0°901g 0-90%g 0-897 =| France «......ees-s000 593 France { 
M’treal, Can. $ 169-31 99-695 99-710 99:695 99-680 99-525 99-560 | Switzerland ...... 199 | Other countries ...... 2 
Yo’hama, Yen | 84°40 28°69 28°67. 28°67 2867 28-52 (28°54 | Drag ..seesceeeeee scene | 400 | 
Shanghai,$... | .. 18-62 18:12 17:50 1675 1665 16°60 ‘ nea aes a en 
B.Aires,Peso |... 20-5] 30-49 30-30 30-49 30-40 30-34 Total® ...00 9,795 7,316 BOE soncsiscs 2 3 
Rio, Ms. t... ["11-96 | 5-90 5-90 5:90 5-90 5:90 | 5:90 | ia as ‘ . ‘. 
Usance: T.1 * Dollars per £1. t Official. * Including other countries. 
EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 
SOUTH AFRICA | CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 
Tue BANK OF LONDON AND SouTtH America, Ltop., issues the t 
(BuyING Rates per £100 STERLING) relative to quotations for certain of the South and Central Ame 
All these exchanges, with the exception of Paraguay, are reiated to ti d Sta 
cniannimncmnasindaiagantics iceland eae seennineenteniaa — dollar, and the approximate sterling rates may be obtained by a; dolla 
terling exchange rate. 
amy | Sight | 30days’ | 60 days" | sad days’ Bolivia* " oi exchange rate on London was 140 bolivianos per { 
sight sight | sight June 22, 1938. Pet 4, 
ina ~ 7 P ‘so . pe . eo Colombia.* Sight selling rate on New York was 180°05 pesos per 100 U.S. d 
London on: Ls. 4. Ls. a. s. d. oa aa s. d. on June a. 1938. This rate applies to holders of permits b Z 
Rhodesia 100 5 O 100 10 3 100 18 6 101 6 9; 10115 0 } in the “ open” market. 
S. Africa 100 17 6 i0l 2 9 101 il O 101 19 3; 102 7 6 | Ecuador. Sight selling rate on New York was 14 80 sucres per U.S. dollar 
aa a i gS es a a daar ta tate on June 24, 1938. 
Guatemala. Sight selling rate on New York is maintained at one quetza! per 
U.S. dollar, but a commission of 1 per cent. is charged by 
Central Bank for the sale of drafts. 
/ r . 
(SELLING RATES PER £100 STERLING) Nicaragua.* Sight selling rate on New York was fixed by the National Bank at 
5-521 cordobas per U.S. dollar (including 10 per cent. tax and 
eee LT LOE TLL LL A IT neraanin lo per cent. commission) on July 9, 1938. 
| Sight Telegraphic Paraguay. Exchange is quoted on Buenos Aires; the sight selling re 
| 70°75 Paraguayan pesos per Argentine “free ’’ paper peso 
a = l f : m7 June 22, 1938. 
London on :— £ s. d. £ s. d. | El Salvador. Sight selling rate on New York was 2°51 colones per U.S. dollar 
Rhodesia «nnsessseeesenseerenseeenneeenen | 9215 0 193 150 - on June 29, 1938. ' — 
s:isinnmpci amma emmaaes i Venezuela. Sight selling rate on New York has been maintained at 3°19 bolivares 
eee eee ne per U.S. dollar since April 27, 1937. 
* Exchange controls are operative in these countries 
AS eA eR ware me mamas a 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
OVERSEAS BANK RATES 
on i pacing ; —— eet it alas oe ; ae ae, . ne ro Ts» 
London on Australia and Australia and New Zealand Changed From To Changed From | 
° - * * /o /2 20 ® , 
| ane See on Rantee Albania "57 Big Gf Oho cncnsscssenes Jan. 5,°38 $32 
—— ——— en Amsterdam ee Bh Be icccccsicncee may 12, ee 
. | ; , Athens .... : 37 («7 6 | Prague ..... eos Jan. 1, 2 
| Buying Selling | Buying Selling Rs ehnccead an. 37 4 3 | Pretoria.......... May 15, 334 3 
cilieneeiaimmenctisiaibliilibineniiiniedl acenee eee sini pelgeade , a ee Oe Bk ED coetnses Oct. 1,35 4 Hy 
J | | SN snciitsidieisiass 22°s3 5 4 : : 136 [512 5a. 
| . im — New| AUS: | New Brussels ......... May 30,°38 4 3 es omens 8 = = - 
. lew tralia . : tralia Bucharest ....... May 5,°38 412 312 | Rio de Janeiro May 31, 35 .. 
Aumsalio | Zealand | (any | find | Ausalia | dee:! Cony | Zee | Budepet......... Aug. 28,°35 41. 4 | Rome............ May 18,'36 5 4 
Mail) 4ail) Mail) | ee ee Nov. 28,°35 31g 3 | Gofia.....cs0002.- Aug. 15,35 7 © 
pa A Dt Ie : co. eae Copenhagen ... Nov. 19,’36 312 4 | Stockholm...... Dec. 1,°33 3 <¢? 
{ : ee ee ¥ SED stixecnnnia jen. 2,°37 5 4 Swiss Bank : he ; 
Sens ove ne 125 124 125 124 (12512 1241 Helsing!ors ++. Dec. 3,°34 412 4 ee Nov. 25,'36 Pas : e 
| Air | Ord. | | ED cc tpigiasns July 1,°37 5 5 a Mar.11, "38 3.285 3 + 
(+) (7) Mai! Mail | IO siniihison cic Aug. 11,’37 42 4 Vienna ......... July 10, °35 4 4 
Sight 1261g | =1253g «(125116 1241y§ |1241316 12411y6 123 & 125716 124716 New York Fed, | Warsaw.......... Dec. 18, 37 2 5! 
30days' 1265, | 125% | ... we» 12412 (1243g 123 1255:6 124536 Reserve ....... Aug. 26,’37 112 1 | Wellington ..... Mar. 2,99 22 3 
60 days 127ig ij 12653 é 12414 (1241, 123 4 1253;5 124316 ED biwinsien July 15,35 5l2p 5 BORED cocsccccecces June 30, 32 312 
90days| 12753 | 12673 | ji2e 1237 122 # 125j¢ 124)j¢ Montreal......... Mar.11,°35 ... 210 | 
= a 


* All rates (Australian and New Zealand) now based on £100.—London 


+ Intermediate rates will be calculated on the basis of 2s. 6d. for every seven days. to private persons and firms. 


OIL OUTPUTS 


Dacia Romano Petroleum Syndicate, 
Ltd.—Gross output for June, Dacia 1,527 
tons, Perimeter X 3,138 tons, Starnaphta 
481 tons. 


Pheenix Oil and Transport Company, 
Ltd.—The gross output of crude oil of 
the Pheenix group for June was 60,208 tons. 
Gross production for group in July, 59,181 
tons 


Tampico Oil, Ltd.—The total output 
from the company’s properties in Mexico 
during June was 6,883 barrels, in respect of 
whic! the royalty due to Tampico Oil, Ltd., 
was 516 barrels. 


The Venezuelan Oil Concessions, Ltd. 
—Total output for week ended July 2, 1938 : 
1,041,025 barrels. Total output for week 
ended July 9, 1938 was 1,009,205 barrels. 
Total output for week ended July 16, 1938, 
1,059,033 barrels. Total output for week 


ended July 23, 1938, was 964,950 barrels. 
Production for week to July 30th was 
a barrels, against 964,950 in previous 
week. 


Trinidad Petroleum Development 
Company, Ltd.—Output for week ended 
July 23rd : 58,202 barrels. For week to July 
30th, production was 56,225 barrels. 


British Controlled Oilfields, Ltd.— 
Total output for week ended July 23rd: 
13,068 barrels. Production for week to July 
30, 11,927 barrels (of which 10,170 from 
Western and 1,757 from Central Area). 


Anglo-Ecuadorian Oilfields. — Pro- 
duction for July, 1938, 23,370 tons. 


Lobitos Oilfields.—Peruvian company’s 
production for July, 29,231 tons. 


Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. — In 
May, 1938, production in Iran was 908,000 


— Central Bank of Chile.—Discount rate for member banks, 412% ; discount rate 10! 
the public, 6%. (a) 5°, applied to banks and credit institutions. (0) 9°20 4PP! 


tons, making 4,513,000 tons for the five 
months from January Ist. 


BANKS 


Commercial Bank of Australia —N* 
profit for year to June 30, 1938, £262,384 
against £247,435. To reduction ol a 
£30,000 ; final preference oo 
£42,347 ; final ordinary dividend at (2 P’ 
cent. p.a., £75,000. Carry en 
£109,361. Dividends payable in “Y 
tralian currency. 


INSURANCE 


Union Insurance Society of a, 
Negotiations have been concluded wm : 
this society and the principal shareholde - 
the British Oak Insurance Company (0 Pr” 
chase the controlling interest in the el 
named company. Other shareholders 
receive an offer on similar terms. afl be 
business of British Oak Insurance fice 
carried on as before from its head office: 





Gros 
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BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 























OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 


| INDIAN 
— —— 
| | Gross Receipts | Aggregate G 
| a] g | Smrwee | Aeniseme crow 
Name o| 3 — ' = ne 
zB; & | . oF 
| | “ 1938 { +a} 1938 i +or-— 
pidabicuasaniiintis : = 1 \ 
|} | : 1938 Rs. | Rs. | Rs 
Benga! & N.Western | 16 July 20) 577! 768! 3 on 
cece ‘i July 7 $8,80,577 1,50,768! 1,24,43,030|— 6.21.616 
Seater te nai | a | be aoe eal 3,96,076) 2,70,63,230|— 2,29,634 
ay, Bar. vile 25,70, [— 2,000} 3,75,12,000'— 9,75,000 
Madras & S. Mah... | 14 | 10} £19,99,000! +- 1,44,964) 2,21,70,650) + 11,19°987 
- Indian ...........40 14} 10) $14,81,515}— 12,841) 1,58,29.805|-+- 1.01.257 
+ 10 days. 7 
| 
Re date nn CANADIAN 
| 1938 $ . x 
a. Jar} ) . | ( | | $ $ 
Gasotion tonal = July = , 39296,205} — 408 178 92,203,345 13775217 
| vee | i ‘ $3,750,000} — 292,000] 72,378,000) 6,454,000 
t 10 days 
+ 
cae _ SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 
| 1938 | 
Antofagasta .......... | 30 July 31 £11,160 8,720} 473,410/— 30,710 
Argentine N.B.......| 4{ 30/4 184,400, 12,600} 804,100 + 67,500 
£11,439 - 781} 49,882 4,187 
B.A. and Pacific... 4 30 J $1,202,000’ — 115,000] 5,075,000 812,000 
caienaiad ; : L aoeaee - en 34 314,827 50,372 
A, iia 6) 000 3,800; 293,700 82,100 
B.A. Gt. Southern... | 4 30 Mathes aoe aeaee ar 
5762 + 2,358, 537,655 2,792 
BA. Wenem...... 1 4 39 J $639,000 — 124,000; 2,684,000 — 565,000 
L *£39,640' — 7,693} 166,500 35,051 
Central Argentine... 4 30 J $1.6 37,350 aa 7,202,050: — 3,595,300 
£101,573 — 1,907} 446,778 223,032 
Central Uruguayan 3 23 t 4152,773 + 11,724) 487,822 16,457 
| ge e£17,804 1,936} 56,849) + 3,706 
7 ef } =n? ‘ ; ’ 
Leopoldina ........... J M2099000 -- 172,000} 49,908,000! — 3,430,000 
a - | 30 | 30 4 £24,226 1,548! 569,827 — 114,686 
exican Railway ... | 29 | 21 $255,400 — 30,300! 818,700— 11,600 
INIREIE sccsessersvcccees | 30 | 31; at £5,209 404) 90,505) 4,861 
United of Havana... | 4 | 30) £16,251 — 5,342! 67,329) 16,647 
‘ 


pesos. +t Fortnight. 


———, Gross Receipts, _ | Aggregate Gross Receipts. 
| week ended July 31 30 week: 
(£000) _ _ (£’000) 
| mene le |_& levi e | i 
spG8 52 23/82) 88/93) 53 | 22 | es 
Belge Soe8ie8 | €g 25) 85) Fs | 83 
BG ZS OF FOZ | *8 28] 0 i 
ar foe eo eo 
LM.&S— | 1115! 471| 223, 694 1,809 15,37014713 7,752) 22,465 37,835 
ey ee" 1108, 383) 210| 593) 1,704 15,405 13783) 7,582! 21,365) 36,770 
rp ee | } ! | j 
L.& NEO | 654) 334, 217| 551\ 1,208 | 9,983'10158| 7,421\ 17,579| 27,562 
sje sveenesere*" | 638 285, 199) 484 1,122) 9,864/9,585) 7,177 16,762) 26,626 
| 478 216 109| 325| 803) 6,439 5,947) 3,383) 9,330) 15,769 
| 482 174, 96 270) 752, 6,393 5,622) 3,282) 8,904 15,297 
| 595 671 30| 97) 692) 9,657| 1,874 933' 2,807 12,464 
| 600 63) 32) 95; 695) 9,621/1,811{; 912 2,723, 12,344 
Pr Se ee sos !:hCUmr 
(2842 1088| 579'1667 4,809 41,449 32692\ 19,489 52,181 93,630 
vee. 2828 905} 537\1442) 4,270 41,283 30801) 18,953 49,754 91,037 
oI Bs 
7 (a) Week ended July 30, 
CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS 
eS ___(000’s omitted) eee dee 
ae G | 
{ L.M.S. | L.N.E.R. | qoitern i 
{ 
Cumulative Figures 
Gross increase, second half 1937, 
over second half 1936 ............ + 1,443 + 1,099 + 647 + 372 
Gross decrease, first hali 1938, over 
EEE AE: -xacsnctnduneansinenes — 780 — 638 — 318 — 105 
Gross decrease, second half 1938, 
ver second half 1937 :— 
4 weeks to July 31, 1938 ... | — 285 — 298 — 154 a 15 
Weekly Figures 
Ay. weekly decrease, 2nd half 1938 | —71-25 — 74:50 — 38°50 — 3:75 
Latest week compared with 1937 ... — 108 -- 8&3 - él + 3 
Larest week compared with average 
1927980 ..ccccccoccrscsescoeecereses of + 1530 |—- 2 )+ 7 )+ 142 








July 29 
Company aoe) 
Pass. | Goods 
Beltast & Co. Down— 7 
ee soeen 4:8 | 0-4 
TOR iissseces eeeneinn 4:9 0-4 
Come Northern— 

RE sisiceiaieeadiai ercccecoce 19°9 10:0 
BE Sia er tas eecccce : , 
om Southern— | ae ee 
937 pebeeueeesen eeecccces 56°0 35° 2 
aenciaias cossssereee | 52° | 39-2 


Name of Mine and | Tons 
Group 


| 


Anglo-American 
, Lerporation 
Brakpan Mines 


) ef nn ftteee 135,500 
~aggatontein Mines | 144,500 
Spring Mines ....., ' 151,500 
West Springs 89,500 
Central Mining— | 
a) Rand Mines 
hy TD osese seve | 107, 
eons. Main Reef 162,000 
pow Mines ,........ | 352,000 
Durban Roodpt.Deep | 112,000 
G st Rand Prop, ,.. | 215,000 
eldenhuis Dee w | 65,500 
Modderfontein i ... | 90,000 
Modderfontein East.. | 123,000 
iw Modderfontein.. | 195,000 
\ourse Mines ..... | 81,000 
me Deep ....... 78,000 
ooo | 7B; 
, General Minis 
an Ryn Gold on | 61,300 


est Rand Cons. ««» | 174,000 


| 


} Output 


| Milled Fine ozs. 


20,855 
29,900 
86,264 
22,271 
47,508 

9,826 
15,162 
23,378 
36,268 
16,689 
12,846 


Total 


eo Ww hs 


Nh&> 


} 


} 


| 
| 


IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 


| Gross Receipts, week ended Aggregate Gross Receipts 


30 weeks 
(£’000) 
Pass. | Goods | Total 
75-6 | 14-8 | 90-4 
72-4 | 12-8 | 85-2 
| } 
309°2 | 284-6 | 593-8 
303'7 | 264:1 | 567-8 
| | 
1014-1 1225-0 2239-1 
6 2187°6 


1018°0 1169: 


currency 





* Converted at average 


official rate 16-12 pesos to £. 
L a Converted at 
e Converted at “* controlled free rate.” 


official 


rate. 


¢ Receipts in Argentine 
dReceipts in Uruguayan 


SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 


| ‘ | 1938 4 4, 4, f 
| Transit Receiptst ... | 28 July 20 279,300 6,500, 5,345,500 918,600 
+ 10 days 
| 
| LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD 
{ Compared 
Receipts with prev. 
: z Year 
; | £ £ 
Week ending July 30, 1938, before pooling ........ss0000- 567,000 14,900 
es er ee I ca cccessnknecinhcccauccncsensncyecccexess 2,855,300 34,700 
L.P.T.B. receipts 52 weeks to June 25, 1938 ........seeeeee | 29,388,200 | + 657,100 
L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 26, 1937 ........004+ | 28,732,000 255,000 
L.P.T.B. receipts, year to June, 1937, after pooling ...... | 30,247,378 522,655 
London Transport Pool receipts, year to June 30, 1937... | 41,377,929 771,590. 


TRANSVAAL GOLD OUTPUT 


Net 


Estimated 


Value 


£ 


249,953 
287,042 
302,268 


127,555 


146,787 
210,243 
606,673 
156,569 
334,091 

69,119 
106,593 
164,170 
255,082 
117,326 

90,347 


55,193 
243,105 





iw orking | 


Working Profit | 


Costs 


£ 


145,928 
151,326 
153,021 


81,342 | 


72 8 6.8 


} 
| 
| 


' 
I 
| 104,025 | 
135,716 | 
149,247 | 
46,213 | 
| 

| 


| 20,362 
| 47,110 | 
| 255,811 | 
| 38,715 
| 100,040 
| 16,025 | 
44,054 
56,548 
105,243 
23,007 | 
16,605 


| 
| 
| 
j 





5,505 
98,633 | 


Costs 
Per Ton 
s. d. 
23 7°5 
20 1:7 
19 11-2 
21 0:5 
21 9-2 
16 2:6 
13 10°8 
17 6:0 
15 4:4 
23 3:4 
18 10°9 
| 16 7 
16 il 


Gagmsvaal Output, Employment and Working Profit.— 
Outside ao June, 1938: Witwatersrand, 990,934 fine ounces ; 
Vv Stricts, 27,778 fine ounces; total, 1,018,712 fine ounces. 
Purposes of declaration, £7 0s. 6d. Total output, 
1,019,251 fine ounces. 


alue for 
May, 193: 


The number of natives 


Name of Mine and 
Group 


Goldfields 

| Simmer and Jack 

| Robinson Deep 
Sub Nigel 

| Vogelstruisbult 

| Rietfontein Cons. 

| Luipaards Vlei 

| Johnnies Group 

| East Champ D’or 

Government Areas ... 
Langlaagte Estate 
New State Areas 
Randfontein Estates 
Van Ryn Deep 
Witwatersrand 


weeeee 
eeeeeneeeeee 


| Johnnies Group Total 
| Union Corporation 
| East Geduld 

| Geduld Prop. 


| 
| 
| 
| 








steeeeeee | 


} 
} 
} 


Modder Deep ........+ 


Van Dyk Cons. 
Other Mines 
Glynn’s Lydenburg 
| New Kleinfontein 
| Transvaal Gold 
| Witwatersrand Deep 


seeeee 


employed at end of June was: , 
og total, 337,962. Total estimated working profit for 
081 ; outside districts, £9,413 ; 


mines, 17,213; 


June, 1938: Witwatersrand, £2,582 





Statistics for June, 1938 (on basis of £7 Os. 6d. per fine ounce) 


























Net — Working 
Tons | Output | p.5.., Working p.oc, bas 
Milled (Fine on Spent Costs | Profit Costs 
| alue Per Ton 
4 4 4  ¢& 
112,000 | 24,509 | 172,009 = 55,065 20 11-2 
115,000 | 27,277 191,568 | on | 80,357 119 4:3 
60.000 | 42.407 | 297,869 | ... |197,334 | 33 6-1 
68,500 | 16,301 | 114,513 | | 20,420 24 10-1 
26.500 | 3,980 | 27,941 | | 10,294 | 13 4-0 
53,000 11,151 | 78,337 | | 21,207 | 21 10-3 
| } 
27,000 | | 48,384]... | 16,101 24 0 
216,000 | | 374,592] ... 180,007 | 18 2 
101,000 | 106,085 | 10,066 19 4 
124,000 | | 254,733 | 140,121 18 9 
390,000 | | 438,773 |} . 110,022 | 17 0 
107,000 | | 124,807]... 32,130 17 6 
88,000 | 98,943 | 12,558 | 19 11 
1,053,000 | 1,446,317 501,005 18 2 
147,000 | 42,638 | 300,080 120,853 179,227, ... 
108,500 | 27,131 | 191,983 | 80,160 111,823) ... 
49.600 | 6,853 | 48,382 | 40,080, 8,302) ... 
60,000 | 10,742 | 75,659 68,052 | 7,607 
| Ne el 
8,500 | 2,662 18,716 en 4,981 | 32 3-8 
72,000 | 13,768 | 96,823 | 68,693 28,130 | 19 1 
20,200 | 4,633 | 32,581 ... | 4,432 | 19 3-4 
49.300 | 8,333 58,410 | 49,005 9,405! .., 
Gold mines, 320,749; coal 


total, £2,591,494. Comparable figures for May, 1938 : Witwatersrand, 


£2,566,965 ; 


outside districts, £9,476 ; total, £2,576,441. 
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——- 
THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 
= ~ nm a Net Profit | Appropriation Connpe "a 
ee Pn ey nen Period 
> Balance Payment Available | Dividend ‘Carri Ye Last 
| Year from of for miners a to ar 
nee | Ending | Last | Deben- | Distri- | | Ordinary —| Feeserve, | Balance 
| Account oe) Prefce. __ Deprecia- Forward Net Divi- 
| Interest po Amount | Rate | 10M ¢tc. Profit deng 
Breweries £ £ £ io} £ | £ _ £ 0 
All Saints’ Brewery ......... | June 30 30,704 15,003 46,307, 2,466 = 11,282, 25 “| 32,559 16,570 8 
Colchester Brewing ......... | June 30 59,827 15,905 75,732 3,872 9,208 10 2,000 60,652 16,293 19 
Friary Holroyd, etc. ......... June 30 27,827 136,205 164,032 20,936 77,018 13 40,000, 26,078 139,162 13 
Guinness (Arthur) Son....... | June 30 = 902,548 1,784,084 2,686,632 | 88,500 1,599,375, 29 93,472, 905,285 1,964,295 . 
Showells Brewery ..........+. June 30 32,773 = 28,826 61,599 | 10,177, 17,600 = 30 -+ | 33,822) 33,465 39 
Watney Combe Reid ......... June 30 =. 325,586 1,390,637 1,716,223 | 211,663, 573,374 18 | 616,756 314,430 1,469,846 }9 
Oil : 
Tocuyo Oilfields ............ | Dec. 31 Dr 276,747 3,822 Dr 272,925 ree | oe | | 8,976 Dr281901 7,790 
Rubber 
II. ccontncsesasnsoses | Mar. 31 1,531 4,175 5,706 | 2,400 3 | 2,000 1,306 6,075 5, 
Textiles ; 
Kelsall and Kemp ............ | June 30 59,860 48,960 108,820 20,650 12,515 3} 21,044 54,611 75,670 5 
Tootal Broadhurst, etc. ...... | June 30 112,069 130,323 242,392 14,750 78,648 124 | 25,000 123,994 205,476 | 24 
Trusts 
Edin. and Dundee ............ | June 30 19,769 73,132 92,901, 23,852 26,414 74 | 20,000 22,635 74,278 7% 
Sec. Clydesdale Inv. ......... 'July 1 18,621 27,991 46,612 11,250 7,475 5 10,000 17,887 29,817 5 
Sec. Scott. West. Inv. ...... ‘July 1 32,436 38,940 71,376 | 22,375 11,934 4 | sai 37,067 45,208 4 
Other Companies ; 
Anglo-Alpha Cement......... | June 30 30,784 104,130 134,914 - 83,886 10 | 26,209 24,819 91,177 5 
Associated British Picture ... | Mar.31| 93,346 759,487 852,833 90,000 266,875, 20 411,623 84,335 869,645 18 
Benn Brothers.................. June 30 12,800 38,718 51,518 4,805 23,585 15 & 300 14,500 8,628 = 41,787 15&300 
Gabriel Wade & English ... | May 31 | 41,430 82,726 124,156, 16,250 26,480 8 | 38,552) 42,874 109,19 8 
Goulding (W. and H. M.) June 30. 8,006 33,979 41,985 6,875 18,900 6 6,000 10,210 33,248 6 
Greenwood (John) Millers... | June 30 | 7,407 22,574 29,981 14,117 12,906 5 “on 2,958 52,399 12 
Ismay (John) and Sons ...... Mar. 31 | 7,924 40,857 48,781 13,000 27,000 45 | 2,999 5,782 44,174 45 
Jones’ Sewing Machine ...... | May 31 5,383 3,447§ 8,830 2,876 3,983 6 | tee 1,971 8,230 6 
Midhurst Whites ............ | Mar. 31 | a 3,894 3,894 we 1,950 4, 1,767 177 (a 2 
Owen & Robinson............. May 31 11,508 6,790 18,298 2,100 2,800 8t | 1,000 12,398 5,574 7+ 
Rubens-Rembrandt A. Hotels June 30 me 9,257+ 9,257 aie ee oo: ‘on 9,257t 17,218... 
Total Profits, 1938, in £000s : No. of Cos. ; 
PTE Sisciccienkuiasains 1,637 2,344 228,304 290,648 37,753 120,87. 64,117, 67,902 204,301 
NE: Scnkniskesedecsnes 1,660 63,909 233,105 297,014 38,333 123,769 65,458 69,454 209,658 


+ Free of income tax. 


b About 57 weeks. 


+ To Income Bond Service Fund ; balance struck after debenture interest, before income bond arrears. 
§ After crediting £11,952 from reserves nolonger required. 





DIVIDEND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or 
shown in cash per share. Rate for previous 
year refers to total dividend, unless marked 
by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 


*Int. 


Company or | Total ~~ _—. 
+Final 

MINING 6 % % 
Burma Corp. .. .. [27aft | 61/,g¢ Sept. 28 126172¢ 
Broken Hill South ... 10* --. joege. 15, 25° 

INDUSTRIALS 

Assoc. Brit. Picture .. 10t 20 — 18 
Barracks Fabrics....... 5* cae oe 614* 
Brightside Foundry... ™ 23a siete 2215 
Bushell Watkins, etc. 16t 21 _ 21 
SES BO, Be scnscae 3t 5 _ 5 
Crossley Bidg. ...... 3* ... ‘Sept. 10 3* 
Clifford Williams ... ” 25 Aug. 19 25 
Denman St. Trust ... 2* .. \|Aug. 10 Nil 
OS See ; @5* an ae 5* 
CEPI ccnntonssoaneep at Sept. 1 3%} 
Fleming Reid........... 334* Sept. 1 5* 
Friary Holroyd ........ 8t 13 a 13 


Grand Canal ........... Ee; sa 1* 
Greenfriar Inv.......... Aug. 17 Lip* 
Guinness (Arthur) ... 


I aa caine Jlo*® . ‘Aug. 31, 7lo* 
Heath (G. H.) & Co. 5* bia sa 5* 
Hillhead Hughes... 5* ... (Aug. 15 5* 
Holborn and Frascati. 2* Sept. 1 2* 
Holden (Isaac) ......... t2lot 5¢t Sept. 1 12!oct 
Impd. Wood Pavem’t 5* cel a 5* 
Laycock Engraving ... a 7i2o Sept. 30 5 
Lea Bridge Gas ...... 44%... ica 4i4* 
Makin (J. & J.) ...... 5¢tt | 10% 15t 
M Wisi eebsttbarten ia 15¢ 7t 
Merchants’ W’hsing. adt 8a sa 15 
Northampton El. Lt. 4* Aug. 27 4° 
Norvic Shoe (Pref. Or.) 2!of, 5 Son B54 
Oxley ee er ce ee 1215 13\spa 
Paterson _ eee sian 1212 12\o 
ietary Theatres 212* _ 2in* 
Reckitt and Sons ...... §5* om &5* 
Rochdale Canal ....... 1* ow ie 1* 
Rosehaugh Co. ........ } «. | 2i9!Aug. 15 Nil 
Rushden & Dis. Elec. | 4* -. (Aug. 27. 3lo* 
Saxone Shoe ........... | 219 . jSept.15 2io* 
Solus, Teoranta ....... i eee Ped case 5 
Spratt’s Patent ........ : -. jAug. 13 5¢ 
oogood and Sons SS 3lo Sept. 3 3 
Tootal Broadhurst ...; ... | 1212... 1215 
Wakefield Gas |} 2lo* ... \Sept. 1) 2lo® 
Watney Combe, etc. | 12 | 18 |... 19 
Woolcombers .......... | $5* | ... (Aug. 19 = 5* 
16t | 31 30 


Younger (Wm.) ...... ee 


+ Tax free. (a) On larger capital. 
§ Quarterly. 


GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY.— 
Interim ordinary dividend unchanged at £5 12s. per 
cent. per annum. 

TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES.—Distri- 
bution of 3:5177d. per unit, tax free, making 6° 3592d. 
net for year. 


HECTOR WHALING.—Results for the year to 
July 31st do not justify payment of interest on 8 per 
cent. participating redeemable unsecured debenture 
stock. Payment on the 5! per cent. secured notes has 
been approved. 

BURMA CORPORATION.—Final dividend is 
4 annas per share (holders on London register being 
paid at rate of ls. 529;0d. per rupee, or 4° 4765625d. 
per share), or 2’, per cent. free of Burman and 
British tax. This makes for year to June 30, 10 annas 
per share, or 1617!g per cent. tax free, against 18! 
annas, or 12*z9 per cent. tax free for 1936-37. 

BANK INSURANCE AND FINANCIAL 
SHARES TRUST.—Distribution payable August 
15th of 3-4d. per unit, tax free (same rate as 
previous distribution). 

INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY 
OF CANADA.—Quarterly dividend of 50 c. per 
share of common stock, payable September 30th. 
This is the same as for first and second quarters of 


1938 and for each quarter of 1937, though in last 
quarter of 1937 25 c. extra was paid. 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION.— 
Quarterly dividend on common stock payable Sep- 
tember 12th, is 25 c. per share (same as for first and 
second quarters). For third quarter of 1937 $1 per 
share was paid. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from 301) 


Unit Trust Yields.—Fifteen Moorgate 
Unit Trusts, Ltd., announce that the 
published yields on all the Trusts they 
manage will in future be certified by their 
auditors, Messrs Brown, Fleming and 
Murray. (A note on Unit Trust Yields 
appeared on page 236 of The Economist of 
July 30th.) 


John Greenwood Millers (1934).—For 
year to June 25, 1938, total income is 
£33,871 against £70,617. Tax and N.D.C., 
£10,624 (£17,280) ; expenses, £673 (£938) ; 
preference dividend, £14,117 (£14,518) ; 
5 per cent. ordinary dividend, £12,906 
te or 12 per cent.). orward, 

2,958 (£7,407). Operating companies’ 
combined profits, £24,355 (£58,369). 


John Ismay and Sons.—Trading profit 
for year to March 31, 1938, is £1,251 lower 
at £43,837. Depreciation, £2,999 (£2,913 ; 
tax and N.D.C., £3,000 (£1,000). Ordinary 
dividend, 45 per cent. Carry-forward, 
£5,782 (£7,924). 


William P. Bonbright and Company. 
—A declaration of solvency has been filed by 
this discount market firm, it having been 
announced on July 14th that the business 
would be discontinued. 


Richard Thomas and Company.— 
A new private company, “‘ E.V. Finance and 
Holding Company, Ltd.,” has been formed 
to hold securities in Richard Thomas and 
Company. Nominal capital is £110 in {1 
shares (20 “A” and 90 “B” shares). 
Representatives of the Bank of England are 
on the board. Objects include original sub- 
scription of £5,500,000 (or any_ lesser 
amount) 44 per cent. redeemable prior lien 
mortgage debenture stock of Richard 
Thomas. 


Agency and 
scheme of 
the general 


Bfazilian Warrant 
Finance Company.—The 
arrangement submitted to 
meeting on July 27th was passed on a poll, 
1,001 shareholders representing 1,448,491 
votes being for, and 7 shareholders repre 
senting 1,000 votes being against the scheme 


Celanese Corporation of Amen 
Net profit (partly estimated and subject. 
audit) for second quarter of 1938, ai” 
charges, is $426,050 (against $1142? ! 
the first 3 months). Consolidated caning? 
and income for year to June = ‘ 
$3,220,096; depreciation $1,338,029, o 
after this and other charges, net income 
$1,557,446. 


Radio Corporation.—For quartet 
June 30th lest, net profit is $1,087 or 000 
2c. per common share (against Oe wend 
or lic. per share a year ago). Halt-y 


)} 
earnings are thus $2,524,800 (7c. per share 
against $4,647,386 (22c.) a year 48°. 





